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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS’ 


A. THE EXISTING CURRICULUM AND OFFERINGS 


The following pages present the results of a survey of the 
admission requirements, the minimum requirements for gradu- 
ation, and the roster of courses of the thirty-eight members of 
the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business in 
1925-26. Although the survey was confined to the membership 
of the association, it may properly be regarded as a picture of the 
country-wide situation, since the thirty-eight schools in the asso- 
ciation include all the various types of colleges found in the en- 
tire list of more than 180 institutions (as of 1925) which main- 
tain definite administration organizations devoted to collegiate 
education for business. 

This group of thirty-eight is composed (all data in these 
pages are for the year 1925-26) of twenty-two colleges and uni- 
versities maintaining a four-year undergraduate course of busi- 
ness and twelve institutions offering a two-year undergraduate 
course. In addition to these thirty-four colleges which confer an 
undergraduate degree, there are four institutions which confer 
only a graduate degree. Two of this latter group, Harvard and 
Stanford, are strictly graduate schools in the sense that admis- 
| sion to them depends upon the completion of four years of under- 





* This report has been prepared by Miss Frances Ruml, to whom grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made by the Commissior on Correlation of Secondary and Col- 
legiate Education with Particular Reference to Business Education. 
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graduate work. The remaining two, the Amos Tuck School at 
Dartmouth and the University of Michigan, offer a two-year 
course which combines the last year of undergraduate work with 
one year of graduate work. Graduate work in business education 
is not limited to these four institutions, however, for twenty-two 
of the other institutions offer graduate degrees in addition to the 
undergraduate degree, and several of the twenty-two have more 
graduate students than have any of the four except Harvard. 


I. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


In discussing admission requirements the thirty-eight schools 
are divided into three groups: one group made up of the four- 
year schools, another group made up of the two-year schools, 
and a third group of the schools conferring only the graduate de- 
gree. 

In the first group, admission is direct from the high school 
and depends upon the completion of specified requirements in 
high school. Table I states the admission requirements of such 
schools in terms of high-school units. The table was prepared in 
preliminary form from the announcements of admission require- 
ments as given in the 1925-26 catalogues of these twenty-two in- 
stitutions. This preliminary form was sent to each school for 
verification and all changes or corrections offered by the institu- 
tion were made.’ 

The statement most frequently found in the catalogues is 
that a student must offer for admission fifteen units of credit 
(by examination or by certificate) from an approved school from 
which he has been graduated. The specific requirements regard- 
ing the fields of work in which the fifteen units are to be taken 
are found in Table I. There is general agreement that three of 
the fifteen units shall be in English; one unit, at least, shall be in 
algebra,® geometry, or “mathematics,” except that the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania permits an alternative of science or foreign 

? Replies were received from all but four institutions. These failed to re- 
spond to repeated requests. The table is, then, as accurate as it proved possible 
to make it. 

* Algebra is required in all but four cases; three of these require general 
mathematics. 
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language. There is almost complete agreement that one unit 
shall be in social science, including history. In all but six cases 
foreign language is required, four of these exceptions permitting 
alternatives of history, science, or mathematics. 

The case of the electives which may be offered for admission 
presents a rather interesting picture. In ten instances electives 
are accepted to cover seven or more of the fifteen units required, 
thus permitting a wide range of choice in the pre-business train- 
ing. In two cases 10 units of electives are permitted; in two other 
cases, 814 units; and in one case, 9 units. A large portion of 
these electives may be taken in commercial subjects, for in only 
five of the colleges permitting seven or more units of electives 
are the vocational subjects (typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing) limited. 

As far as formal subject-matter requirements are concerned, 
the four-year colleges are exceedingly liberal in their specifica- 
tions for admission. Three units of English, one of algebra, two 
of foreign language, and one of social science or. history are the 
typical requirements. There are several cases of group require- 
ments, but electives are generously allowed, and even among the 
electives no serious limitation is made upon vocational subjects. 

In the group of twelve two-year undergraduate schools, ad- 
mission is based upon completion of two vears in an accredited 
college or university. In general the work is to parallel, if possi- 
ble, the first two years in the college of which the school of busi- 
ness is a part. The announcement in the school catalogue gen- 
erally reads “sixty semester hours of college work are required.” 
Frequently certain specific subject matters are recommended. 

The twelve colleges in this group are agreed that college 
English should be offered for admission, the amount varying 
from one-half year to two years. Six schools request that English 
composition be offered; one requires a course in commercial cor- 
respondence; and the remaining five do not specify whether the 
English shall be composition or literature. In practice, of course, 
composition is ordinarily offered. 

There is general agreement that a course in economics (the 
elementary course) should be taken in the first two years. In ad- 
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dition, the University of Pittsburgh, the University of North 
Dakota, and Washington University ask that a year of account- 


TABLE II 


Summary STATEMENT OF ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS FOR Four-YEAR SCHOOLS 


or BUSINESS 
Number of Institutions 


Subject Requiring the Stated Subject 

English . ; : ‘ : ’ ‘ . 2 

3 units ‘ ‘ : — 

3 or 4 units 2 

2 units ' , , ~~ 2 
Foreign language . . ; ; ‘ . 

2 to 4 units . : ; , . 12 

With alternatives 3 

In group requirement 3 
Science . ; ‘ P ' : ; . 

I unit . 7 

With alternatives , 2 

In group requirement ; ‘ , 2 
General mathematics ._. , Gen 

2 to 3 units : ; ¢ a 

As alternative . ‘ ; , ‘ I 

Ingrouprequirement . . . 2 
Algebra . ‘ ; ‘ ; ; , - 

2 units ; ; ; : . #8 

a 

I unit . , , . ‘ ; - 4 
Social science, including history . : . 19 

History . ; i ‘ + ie 25 

History and social science , I 

Or foreign language . 2 

In group requirement 3 

Social science I 
Electives accepted ; ‘ ~ 2 

Without limit in vocational 

subjects. . . . ; 13 
With limit in vocational subjects, 
a) 


ing be presented. The University of Indiana requires “a thor- 
ough grasp of accounting.” Northwestern University requires 
one-half year of elementary economics and one-half year of 
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money and banking. Texas requires, in addition to one year of 
elementary economics, one-half year of business administration. 
At Columbia University, in addition to the one year of elemen- 
tary economics required, it is recommended that economic geog- 
raphy and business administration be taken in the first two years. 

In addition to the substantial agreement among the two- 
year colleges regarding requirements in English and economics, 
there is a semblance of agreement in the field of foreign lan- 
guage. Columbia requires two years of foreign language; Mis- 
souri and Texas, one year; Indiana does not specify the amount 
of time, but asks that foreign language be presented; and the re- 
quirements at Iowa and Minnesota are dependent upon the 
amount of language offered for entrance to the Freshman year. 
The announcement of the University of Minnesota, like that of 
Iowa, reads, “if four years of language are not presented for en- 
trance, enough units must be taken in college to make a total of 
four years.” 

In some of the two-year institutions, entrance requirements 
are specified in science. Northwestern requires one year; Iowa 
and Missouri, two years. At Pittsburgh and Washington Uni- 
versity mathematics may be offered as an alternative for science. 
At Texas, psychology may be offered in place of science. 

A few courses, such as citizenship, American government, 
political science, and philosophy are recommended as suitable 
subjects for the first two years of college work. The University 
of Texas recommends a year of mathematics, and the University 
of North Dakota, one-half year of college algebra. 

These “requirements” for entrance into the two-year colle- 
giate school of business are set forth in the announcements more 
in the form of recommendations than in the form of require- 
ments which are strictly adhered to. The only definite require- 
ment is sixty semester hours, or the equivalent of two years of 
college work; and if the entrant does not present the fields of 
work indicated, he is nevertheless admitted and is permitted to 
make up his deficiencies. The University of Oklahoma, for ex- 
ample, states that a student will be “admitted regardless of par- 
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ticular courses, provided he has completed the requirements of 
the first two years of the institution he attended.” A statement 
similar to the following from the catalogue of the University of 
Pittsburgh is frequently found: “Candidates who present 60 
hours of credit from the College of the University of Pittsburgh, 
not identical with the credits listed, or sixty credits in liberal 
arts from another institution, may be admitted upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Admission of the School of Busi- 
ness Adminisiration.” There seems to be general agreement that 
the first two years of college work should cover a broad range of 
subject matter and that specialization should not begin before 
entrance in the Junior year to the school of business. 

The third group is made up of the four schools of business 
which confer only the graduate degree and admit students on the 
completion of three years of college work or on the completion of 
requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. The University of Mich- 
igan requires for admission to the School of Business Adminis- 
tration ninety semester hours of collegiate grade, at least eight- 
een of these hours being in economic principles, accounting, and 
statistics. In other fields of work students must have acquired 
credits which would entitle them to Senior standing in eithe: the 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, or the Colleges of 
Engineering and Architecture of the University of Michigan. At 
the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance at Dart- 
mouth College, students of three years’ undergraduate standing 
may be admitted to the first year of the two-year course provid- 
ing they have maintained a specified average throughout the 
three years and have completed twelve semester hours in eco- 
nomics, six of these hours to be taken preferably in the principles 
of economics. Six semester hours in a modern foreign language 
in college courses of at least third-year grade and ability to 
write English reasonably satisfactory in form and style are also 
required for admission. Upon completion of the two-year course 
the equivalent of the Master’s degree is conferred at both the 
University of Michigan and the Amos Tuck School. 

Harvard and Stanford limit admission to their schools of 
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business to those students who present the Bachelor’s degree. 
For admission to Harvard, preliminary work in economics, and 
particularly in the principles of economics, is recommended for 
all candidates. Training in English composition, including argu- 
mentation and study of other modern languages, is also recom- 
mended. A study of science, chemistry or physics, is advised be- 
cause of the training in exact observation which it gives. The 
requirements for admission to Stanford do not differ greatly from 
these broad specifications made for entrance to Harvard. Appli- 
cants must show ability to use correct and effective English and 
“are advised to direct undergraduate study toward developing 
powers of accurate observation and correct habits of thought, 
both in respect to relatively exact data as found in the laboratory 
sciences and to the more contingent data of the several social 
sciences.” 

These four “graduate” schools of business do not emphasize, 
in their statements regarding preparation and admission, spe- 
cialization or the pursuit of particular subjects. Attention is di- 
rected rather toward the quality of work done by the student and 
the ability and evidence of promise which he has shown in his 
undergraduate course. 

Briefly summarizing these findings, each of these three types 
of schools of business has been liberal in setting up the admis- 
sion requirements which serve as the means of articulation 
with the preceding school level. Entrance to the four-year school 
of business is based upon fifteen high-school units, of which an 
average of seven may be elective; admission to the two-year 
school is dependent upon sixty semester hours, or two years of 
college work, in regard to which the school of business makes 
only general recommendation with respect to the fields of study 
pursued; and finally, admission to the “graduate” school of busi- 
ness is based upon three years of college work or upon the Bach- 
elor’s degree, the school making slight specification regarding 
fields of work, but expressing considerable interest in the quality 
of work done in the years preceding entrance to the school of 
business. 
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II. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


A study of the minimum requirements for graduation was 
made from the 1925-26 catalogues of the thirty-eight members 
of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
following the same method used in preparing the table of admis- 
sion requirements. Table III presents these data. In this table 
the institutions are arranged in three groups. The first group is 
composed of the twenty-two four-year schools, the second group 
of twelve is made up of the two-year schools, and the remaining 
four are the institutions conferring only a graduate degree. Since 
there is no vital difference between the graduation requirements 
of the four-year and the two-year schools, these two groups 
(thirty-four institutions) will be discussed together. The four 
“graduate” institutions will be discussed separately. 

For the sake of simplicity, the fields of work required for 
graduation in the thirty-four institutions may be grouped ac- 
cording to the frequency of their requirement, as in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY WITH WuHicH GIVEN Susyects ArE REQUIRED 


Number of 
Field Institutions 


I. Required in all or practically all institutions: 
English* . . ‘ . ‘ 
Elementary economic theory* 
Accounting 
Law . : , ; 

. Required in a range of 11 to 24 institutions: 

Financial organization 
Foreign language 
Mathematics 
History . ; ; ; : 
Manager’s administration of finance 
Statistics . 
Markets . 
Physical environment 
Science 
Government : 
General business organization 
Psychology 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
Number of 


Field Institutions 
III. Required in fewer than 10 institutions: 
Social control . : ; ; : ‘ . . ¥ 
Advanced economic theory . ; : . £ 
Labor ; ; ; : , ; : ‘ , 
Personnel . : . , ; : , . »® 
Risk . 3 
Production . ‘ , : ; j : - ws 
Social science . " ; : , . : ; ot 
Thesis ot SS ow eS - . 8§ 
Public finance ‘ 4 
Business policy ; ; ’ ; ; . . @ 
Philosophy 2 


Bible, railways, eneesteiion, wulilie utilities, ad- 
vertising, speech, economic reform, office appli- 
ances, and credits and collections, each . ‘ I 
* The University of Missouri does not include English and economic theory as minimum 
requirements, but requires that they be presented for entrance to their school of Business ard 
Public Administration. They are, therefore, requirements for graduation and are included in 
these tables as such. 


+t In addition to these totals of definite requirements, the following alternative require- 
ments were stated: 


Mathematics, chemistry, or physics 7 
Mathematics, or laboratory science I 
Mathematics, language and science, history, social science I 
Mathematics or psychology I 
History or government , , ‘ e 3 
History or accounting ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ I 
Psychology or philosophy . ‘ . ‘ ; . << 
Psychology or statistics : ‘ c 7 I 
Psychology or science : : ‘ Fi 
Foreign language or English literature 2 


Foreign language, or foreign language plus science, or mation matics 1 


t In addition to these totals of definite requirements, the following alternative require- 
ments were stated’ 


Labor or sociology ‘ cae 
Language, mathematics and science, history, eccial s science . I 


, § Plus the University of Wisconsin, which requires a thesis from the upper group of stu- 
ents. 

The foregoing statement of the minimum requirements for 
graduation can be given greater precision in certain fields by in- 
dicating the specific courses that are generally required. 

In the field of English there is complete agreement regard- 
ing its requirement, but considerable divergence of opinion re- 
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garding the type of English to be required. The detailed situa- 
tion is as follows: 


Number of 
Institutions 
English . , ; : : ‘ ; : ; ‘ , ; a 
Literature . ; : ‘ ; ; ; , ; . 
Composition . ‘ . ; ; ‘ . , . see 
Business English , ; : ; ‘ : . 9 
Composition and business English . , : - 56 
Composition and literature. . ~~ 
Composition, literature, and business English ' » @ 


* Ia two institutions foreign language may be taken as an alternative for English literature, 
but in each of these cases English composition is required. 
t Public speaking may be offered in place of English composition at the University of Cal- 


ifornia. 

There is also wide diversity in subjects included in the re- 
quirements in the field of foreign language, as is shown in the 
following table: 


Number of 
Institutions 
Foreign language . : ~ a 
Required without specification other than wuuber of 
units . : 10 
Units specified hoe duane or — high- _— 
offering . 6 
Spanish I 
Reading a I 
I 


Two foreign languages 


There is lack of agreement, also, in the number of hours of in- 
struction required. For example, Boston University requires 20 
hours of foreign language and the University of Georgia require 
324 hours; whereas the University of California requires, not 
hours, but a “reading knowledge of a foreign language.” 

The fields of mathematics and science are apparently gen- 
erally regarded as having importance as a basis of work for the 
undergraduate degree in business administration, and yet there 
is little agreement concerning the amount or type of subject 
matter which should be required in these fields. Mathematics 
and science are required in thirteen institutions, whereas mathe- 
matics or science is required in nine. Frequently, as already in- 
dicated, mathematics is offered as an alternative for other fields 
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of work. In nine cases the mathematics required is in terms of a 
“business” or “financial” mathematics—such courses as busi- 
ness mathematics, investments, mathematics of finance, and 
commercial mati:cmatics indicating a tendency to require a 
course in mathematics which will be of practical use in the busi- 
ness world. 

Either history or social science is required in twenty-five in- 
stitutions, and the subject matters most frequently demanded 
are economic history and United States history. 

Such diversity in the requirement of specific courses or sub- 
ject matters within fields of work which are as generally re- 
quired, as English, foreign language, and mathematics, is evi- 
dence of the need for definite investigation in these fields—an 
investigation which will make clear precisely in what way a given 
field will contribute to accomplishing the purposes of the colle- 
giate school of business, and then the types of courses and the 
amount of time necessary to achieve the desired results. If the 
field of English, for example, meets the approval of thirty-four 
institutions as a requirement for graduation, it would seem that 
a more general agreement regarding the type and amount of 
English which will best serve the ultimate purpose of the school 
might be arrived at. 

Not only is there considerable variation in the subject mat- 
ter requirements within the more generai fields, but there is also 
much variation with respect to what fields should be required. 
This variation has some rather surprising manifestations. For 
example, it is rather surprising that labor is a requirement in 
only six institutions; personnel, in two; risk, in three; and pro- 
duction, in three; knowledge of these fields might naturally be 
regarded as essential to participation in the activities of the mod- 
ern business world. 

The picture presented by this table of minimum require- 
ments for graduation is an interesting and a somewhat puzzling 
one. The presence of certain courses might be accepted as being 
almost inevitable, were it not for the fact that others which 
would seem equally inevitable are not included. In certain cases 
it seems clear that the influence of a liberal arts faculty ac- 
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counts for the presence of a given course in a required list. In 
other cases it may be suspected that a somewhat unreasoning 
prejudice has been operative. Apparently there have been few 
if any cases where a standard has been used for evaluating the 
contribution of a given field or subject matter. Whether this is 
due to a lack of definiteness of purpose on the part of the busi- 
ness faculty or to an inability to throw off the influence of the 
liberal arts course (an inability which has been evident through- 
out the development of the school of business), the general ab- 
sence of a standard of valuation has militated against the devel- 
opment of coherent curricula for business education. Few per- 
sons would argue for rigid standardization of curricula in the 
present stage of the development of business education. The 
time for that has not yet arrived; probably it never should ar- 
rive. But it would seem that the time has arrived for the estab- 
lishment of standards for the inclusion or rejection of given bod- 
ies of instructional material in the required list. If foreign lan- 
guage is to be included in the required course of study for the 
future business executive, the reasons for its inclusion ought to 
be as specific as the reasons for the exclusion of production by 
thirty-one institutions—if this latter position is defensible. 

In the schools of business conferring only the graduate de- 
gree, greater standardization of basic requirements exists than is 
found in the thirty-four undergraduate institutions. Naturally, 
in this environment the argument for the requirement of liberal 
arts courses loses weight and attention is centered more definite- 
ly on technical education. The Amos Tuck School alone has a 
language requirement, and even this is a course in commercial 
French, German, Spanish, or Russian. The fields required in all 
four schools are finance, markets, production, and accounting. 
Three schools (the membership varying from case to case) re- 
quire law, personnel, risk, statistics, business organization, and 
business policies; two require elementary economic theory and 
labor. Only one institution has a requirement in each of the fol- 
lowing: social control, physical environment, psychology, ad- 
vanced economic theory, financial organization, business pro- 
ceedings, foreign trade, and scientific and technical foundations. 
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III. TOTAL OFFERINGS 


The table of minimum requirements for graduation presum- 
ably represents the courses considered by the institutions con- 
cerned to be absolutely basic in business training. There is, of 
course, in each institution opportunity for the election of work 
in collateral fields.-As a means of visualizing the elective op- 
portunity in the schools of business, the total offerings of the 
thirty-eight members of the Association are indicated in Ta- 
ble V. 

This table was prepared from the catalogues for 1925-26 
and, like tables I and II, was submitted to the institutions con- 
cerned for correction.* The data covered are the degrees granted 
by each institution, the courses offered, and the number of meet- 
ings in each course, duplicate sections not being counted. In 
making up this table anything that was announced in the official 
circular of the school was included, no matter if the work was 
actually offered by some department of the liberal arts college. 
The official circular of each school was assumed to represent the 
school’s judgment of what were desirable offerings for the stu- 
dents of business in view of the resources of that institution. 
This standard of inclusion and exclusion will account in many 
cases for discrepancies which appear to exist. For example, the 
relative meagerness of the offerings at Dartmouth, Michigan, 
and Stanford’ is explained by the fact that the table covers only 
the offerings listed in the respective circulars of the school of 
business and does not include (many of) the offerings in econom- 
ics and in other departments of the university. So also in the case 
of California the discrepancy between the table of minimum re- 
quirements and this table of total offerings is due to the fact that 
although California requires for a degree in business administra- 
tion certain courses in English, law, mathematics, and geogra- 
phy, these courses are offered in other departments of the uni- 
versity and are not listed in the catalogue of the College of 
Commerce. 

* Eight institutions failed to send in corrected reports. 

*It must be remembered that Stanford offerings here presented are for but 


one year of the two-year course. That was all that was covered in the 1925-26 
catalogue. 
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III. TOTAL OFFERINGS 

The table of minimum requirements for graduation presum- 
ably represents the courses considered by the institutions con- 
cerned to be absolutely basic in business training. There is, of 
course, in each institution opportunity for the election of work 
in collateral fields.-As a means of visualizing the elective op- 

-portunity in the schools of business, the total offerings of the 
thirty-eight members of the Association are indicated in Ta- 
ble V. 

This table was prepared from the catalogues for 1925-26 
and, like tables I and II, was submitted to the institutions con- 
cerned for correction.* The data covered are the degrees granted 
by each institution, the courses offered, and the number of meet- 
ings in each course, duplicate sections not being counted. In 
making up this table anything that was announced in the official 
circular of the school was included, no matter if the work was 
actually offered by some department of the liberal arts college. 
The official circular of each school was assumed to represent the 
school’s judgment of what were desirable offerings for the stu- 
dents of business in view of the resources of that institution. 
This standard of inclusion and exclusion will account in many 
cases for discrepancies which appear to exist. For example, the 
relative meagerness of the offerings at Dartmouth, Michigan, 
and Stanford’ is explained by the fact that the table covers only 
the offerings listed in the respective circulars of the school of 
business and does not include (many of) the offerings in econom- 
ics and in other departments of the university. So also in the case 
of California the discrepancy between the table of minimum re- 
quirements and this table of total offerings is due to the fact that 
although California requires for a degree in business administra- 
tion certain courses in English, law, mathematics, and geogra- 
phy, these courses are offered in other departments of the uni- 
versity and are not listed in the catalogue of the College of 
Commerce. 

* Eight institutions failed to send in corrected reports. 

*It must be remembered that Stanford offerings here presented are for but 


one year of the two-year course. That was all that was covered in the 1925-26 
catalogue. 
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Admitting that the picture of total offerings is in many re- 
spects crude and inadequate, it does, nevertheless, give a general 
view of the work “officially” offered as training for business. 
There are thirty-four fields of work presented in the table of to- 
tal offerings (Table V), not including those labeled Miscella- 
neous. Although it does not necessarily follow that a school is 
strong or weak because of the number of courses it offers, it is of 
interest that the general average of fields offered is twenty-four; 
twenty-one institutions® offering from twenty to twenty-nine, six 
institutions offering thirty’ or more, and ten offering less than 
twenty. 

Table VI gives some indication of the attitude of the colle- 
giate schools of business with respect to the relative importance 
of fields of work. The position of first importance is apparently 
held by accounting, money and banking, business finance, busi- 
ness organization, general marketing work, business law, statis- 
tics, and elementary economics. Quite important, but still not of 
first rank, are labor, foreign trade, transportation and traffic, 
geography, government finance, economic history, insurance, ad- 
vanced theory, advertising and selling, risk, and personnel ad- 
ministration. Of medium importance are production, public util- 
ities, trusts, land and real estate, and social reform. Social con- 
trol, international relations, and problems in economics are at 
the bottom of the list. It is not difficult to hazard a guess that 
this ranking is the consequence of the American school-of-busi- 
ness parentage in economics and its sisterhood with the liberal 
arts college, rather than the result of a mature consideration of 
the objectives and appropriate tools of business education. 

It is unsafe to infer that larger offerings than the average in 
a given field are an indication of an attempt to specialize in that 
field by the institutions concerned. A small institution may be 
specializing (at least in its own estimation) in a given field and 

* These figures do not include Stanford University, whose catalogue for 
1925-26 contained only the courses for her first year of work. 


"New York University offers 33; Syracuse University, 31; and Columbia 
University, the University of Chicago, the University of Texas, and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska each offer 30. All of these universities, except Syracuse, give in 
addition some miscellaneous courses which have not been tabulated. 
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yet offer a smaller number of hours than does a large institution 
which distinctly does not regard this field as one of specializa- 
tion. Then, too, an institution which has adopted the policy of a 


TABLE VI 
Number oF CoLLecIaATe SCHOOLS oF Business OFFERING SPECIFIED FIELDS 
or WorkK 
Number of 
Fields of Work* Institutions 
Accounting . ... , : ; — 
Money and banking . ee ‘ . 
Business finance . : ‘ : . . 
Business organization . a ; 36 
General marketing >. ; ‘ ; a 
ei ss ow! es | |Ce e 
Statistics ; , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 36 
Elementary economics . + «= ww» Ue 
Labor . 33 
Foreign trade : 33 
Transportation and traffic 33 
Geography 31 
Government finance 30 
Economic history . 30 
Insurance ; ; ; ; : - 3 
Advanced theory . : ? . ‘ . 9 
Advertising and selling : ‘ ‘ — 
Risk , ‘ ‘ ; : ; ; » 2 
Personnel administration 27 
Production , ‘ 23 
Public utilities . ‘ . ‘ P . 22 
Trusts . , ‘ ‘ . ‘ : . 8 
Land and realestate . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 18 
Social reform , ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 2 
Social control ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ae 
International relations . : ‘ ; » @ 
Problems (ineconomics) . ‘ ; ; 


* This list does not include economics of agriculture, psychology, English, mathematics, 
language, teaching, and secretarial work, which are not always thought of as being subjects in 
business training and are accordingly not always mentioned in the announcement of the school of 
business, 


relatively limited range of high-grade offerings in each field 
would probably not offer a very large number of hours, even in 
its fields of specialization. Nevertheless, an analysis of the cases 
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in which relatively large offerings (in comparison with the offer- 
ings of other institutions) are made throws some light on the 
matter of specialization by institutions and is interesting on oth- 
er counts. 

In the field of business finance, New York University offers 
602 hours, plus «76 hours in money and banking; University of 
Pennsylvania, 576, plus 288 in money and banking; University 
of Chicago, 540, plus 600 in money and banking; University of 
Washington, 456, plus 180 in money and banking; and Colum- 
bia, 324, plus 972 in money and banking. 

In the field of personnel administration, the larger offerings 
are as follows: Tulane University, 324; University of Chicago, 
300, plus 600 in labor; Northwestern, 270, plus 162 in labor; 
Columbia, 252, plus 216 in labor. 

In the field of insurance, the institutions with the heavier of- 
ferings are: University of Pennsylvania, 576; Columbia Univer- 
sity, 558; Ohio State University, 444; New York University, 
400; University of California, 378. No other institution offers 
more than 216 hours. 

In the field of foreign trade there are relatively large offer- 
ings at New York University, 396; University of California, 
378; University of Washington, 360; University of Illinois, 
342; Boston University, 300. Six other institutions offer be- 
tween 216 and 270 hours. These offerings in foreign trade should 
be considered in connection with offerings in the field of adver- 
tising and selling and general marketing. In advertising and sell- 
ing the larger offerings run thus: New York University, 1,190; 
Columbia University, 954; Boston University, 540; Syracuse 
University, 414; Georgia School of Technology, 396; Indiana 
University, 378. No other institution offers more than 240 hours. 
In general marketing the following stand out: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 624; University of Washington, 624; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 576; University of Illinois, 504; University of Chicago, 
480; with no other institution offering more than 360. 

In accounting the list is headed by University of Illinois, 
1,332 hours; Columbia University, 1,296; New York Universi- 
ty, 1,224; University of Iowa, 936; Ohio State University, 924; 
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University of Washington, 840; University of Chicago, 780; 
Georgia School of Technology, 756. 

In transportation and traffic the larger offerings are Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 630; University of Pennsylvania, 522; Syra- 
cuse University, 486; University of Washington 456; Columbia 
University, 432; Ohio State University, 384; Harvard Univer- 
sity, 324. 

In geography and resources the heavier offerings are as fol- 
lows: Columbia University, 918; New York University, 540; 
University of Illinois, 522; University of Pennsylvania, 450; 
Ohio State University, 360; University of Chicago, 360; Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, 342; University of Oklahoma, 378; Wash- 
ington University, 324. 

In the following fields no institution offers any unusually 
large number of hours except as noted in the parentheses: eco- 
nomic history (University of Minnesota, 324), social reform, so- 
cial control, trusts, public utilities (Ohio State University, 348), 
government finance (University of Chicago, 360; New York 
University, 324), international relations, risk, cycles, and fore- 
casting; statistics (Columbia University, 297; University of 
Michigan, 270); production; business organization (New York 
University, 432; University of Oregon, 396; University of 
Washington, 360; University of Chicago, 360; University of 
California, 306); business law (University of Pittsburgh, 432; 
University of Pennsylvania, 378; Boston University, 360); psy- 
chology. 


A survey of admission requirements, total offerings, and 
minimum requirements for graduation tells nothing of the qual- 
ity of the instruction, of the equipment and facilities for teach- 
ing, of field or clinical work, nor of the many other elements 
which go to make up effective training for business life. It is 
valuable chiefly in reflecting the existing situation as regards 
curriculum organization and fields available for study, and in in- 
dicating the need for constructive work if the school of business 
is to have a balanced, coherent curriculum. 

In formulating their entrance requirements the American 
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schools of business have in general adopted a policy of leniency. 
This is understandable enough in view of their own recent and 
rapid development and in view of the reorganization and expan- 
sion which is now taking place in secondary education. Admission 
to the four-year school of business based upon fifteen high-school 
units of which an average of seven may be elective, admission to 
the two-year school based upon sixty hours or two years of col- 
lege work, and admission to the “graduate” schools based upon 
three years of college work or upon the bachelor’s degree permits 
entrance to the American school of business through a variety*® 
of channels. While this broad policy has the advantage of mak- 
ing it possible for students of widely differing background and 
preparation to enter the collegiate school of business, it causes 
the school of business, especially the four-year school, to sacri- 
fice not a little time from the professional study of business in 
order that work in general education may be offered to those 
lacking the training and experience which such work gives. 

Speaking generally, the present curriculum of the collegiate 
school of business (disregarding for the moment the four “grad- 
uate” schools) attempts to meet this situation by requiring for 
the undergraduate degree work in such fields as English, foreign 
language, science, and history without any very definite idea of 
what specific work in these fields best meets the needs of the 
case, the difficulty being increased by the fact that the work of 
the secondary schools (including the first two years of college) 
is so unstandardized and inadequate, not to say haphazard, in 
the field of general education that the school of business has 
neither a firm nor a standardized foundation upon which to build 
its technical work. In consequence of this and in consequence 
of the fact that so many collegiate schools of business have 
grown out of colleges of liberal arts, the typical school of busi- 
ness feels a divided responsibility. It seeks to give, or at least to 
enforce, both general education and technical education. 

In some sense, then, the typical collegiate school of business 
is sprawling over two areas of education, seldom with any defi- 
nite, clear-cut standards of purpose or of performance with re- 


* Most institutions admit “special” or “unclassified” students. 
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spect to either area, and never with any adequate control of the 
work of the preceding units of the American educational system. 

The typical school of business is also sprawling in its fields 
of work. There has been much “scissors and paste” work in its 
borrowings from the announced courses of the other divisions 
of the college or university, this being especially true in the 
work in the social and scientific backgrounds of business admin- 
istration. Within the field of technical business education there 
has often been such a proliferation of “courses” that it is scarce- 
ly humanly possible that the content can be of university or 
professional-school grade. A large number of hours offered in a 
given field may be a sign of strength—and it may be an indica- 
tion of weakness. 

The typical American school of business is in need of a clear- 
cut hypothesis concerning its purposes or objectives, so that it 
may have a standard for formulating its requirements and a 
standard for evaluating its courses, both required and elective. 


B. EXPERT OPINION ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
FOR BUSINESS 


A survey of the admission requirements, minimum require- 
ments for graduation, and total offerings of the thirty-eight 
schools of business which are members of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business indicates that there are 
many unsolved problems in this field of education. This is not 
surprising. The development of the movement has been so rapid, 
so extensive, and so opportunistic that time, energy, thought, 
and financial resources have not sufficed for the establishment of 
sound, maturely considered educational policies. By 1925 col- 
legiate schools of business were sufficiently numerous (186 col- 
leges or universities had made formal announcement of schoois 
or departments or divisions or curricula in this field) that it was 
reasonable to suppose those working at the task had become 
aware of the outstanding issues and difficulties. As an initial 
step in a study of the situation it seemed wise to assemble the 
expert opinion which had developed. This task, as it developed, 
broke into three parts: (1) securing a statement of the out- 
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standing problems in collegiate business education today; (2) 
securing expert opinion on the principles which should guide the 
organization of the collegiate curriculum for business education; 
and (3) securing expert opinion on the issue of what subject 
matters or fields of study should be regarded as essential in car- 
rying into effect those principles. 

The following pages show how the expert opinion on these 
issues was secured and what it is. It should be quite clear that 
it is an analysis of opinion—such expert opinion as today exists 
in this field—that, and nothing more. 


I. THE OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS IN COLLEGIATE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


The persons most aware of the problems in American colle- 
giate education for business and most interested in their solution 
are, of course, the present leaders in the movement. According- 
ly, a letter® was sent to the deans and to those persons of profes- 
sorial rank in the faculties of the thirty-three schools of business 
which were, in 1925, members of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. The essential part of the letter 
read thus: 

The first thing is to make sure that I overlook no issue that seems sig- 
nificant to the experts in the field. What, to your way of thinking, are the 
issues or problems in collegiate business education today? 

Please don’t trouble to do more than make a list of them. Indeed, it 
will be entirely satisfactory to jot them down on the back of this sheet and 
return it to me. 


The request that the answers should be set down in this 
hasty way was made in order to discover what problems were of 
such pressing nature that they were in the forefront of thinking, 
and ready to be jotted down at once. 

Two hundred forty-eight persons replied. The problems 
mentioned in these replies seemed, upon analysis, to fall quite 
naturally into six divisions. The material which follows is ar- 
ranged, accordingly, under the headings (1) problems of the 


* The letter was sent out in 1925. The material covered in this section of 
the report is based upon the replies to the letter. 
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curriculum, (2) problems of instructing staff, (3) problems of 
teaching method and teaching materials, (4) problems of the 
student body, (5) problems of business research, and (6) ob- 
jectives of the collegiate school of business. These headings are 
stated in the order of frequency with which the problems con- 
cerned were mentioned.*° 

A comment with respect to the method followed in present- 
ing the replies is appropriate. Upon inspection of the answers it 
seemed best not to make a symposium of quotations, but to indi- 
cate the frequency with which a given opinion was held. This 
method has the demerit that it necessitated a certain amount 
(generally a small amount) of interpretation of the replies, and, 
as regards the major headings of the presentation, this method 
directs attention toward the frequency with which the matter 
was mentioned rather than toward the number of persons who 
replied. For example, 312 statements of one kind or another 
were made with regard to the type of curriculum which should 
be adopted. Obviously, this cannot mean that 312 out of the 
248 persons replied! It means that in many instances a given 
person was so much interested in this general issue, type of cur- 
riculum, that he made several statements dealing with several 
aspects of the matter. 


I. PROBLEMS OF THE CURRICULUM 


Judging by the frequency with which they were mentioned 
in the replies to the letter, problems of the curriculum are by far 
the most pressing: 591 statements or questions were made re- 
garding the curriculum, dealing with 186 more or less separable 
aspects of the situation. For the sake of simplicity, these aspects 
are classified under four headings, and in each of these classifi- 
cations the number of times a given problem was mentioned is 
indicated by the figures in parentheses. The headings chosen 
are: (A) Type of Curriculum; (B) Maintenance of Standards; 


*° By way of parenthetical remark it may be said that the replies revealed a 
firm conviction that the movement for collegiate education for business is a 
worthy one. On the other hand there was no one who was satisfied with the 
present situation, no one who did not appreciate the necessity of establishing the 
collegiate school of business upon a better basis. 
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(C) Type of School and Position in the Educational System; 
(D) Miscellaneous Questions Concerning the Curriculum. 

A. Type of Curriculum.——The problem of the appropriate 
type of curriculum was brought up 312 times. The statements 
and questions sufficiently sharply made to permit tabulation 
were as follows: 


Questions regarding the degree of practicality which the curriculum 


should have. ; . ' . (32) 
Statements urging a ar bechanennd sather aon the more “practi- 

cal” course . ‘ , , (29) 
Statements to the effect that the puenaat eudedun lochs unity—that 

there are too many overlapping subjects. ‘ , ‘ . (20) 
Statements urging the formation of a plan which will enbely a proper 

balance between principles and technique . ; . (20) 
Questions regarding the proportion of “cultural” utteute to » the busi- 

ness, professional, and technical subjects . 3 . (44) 


Statements to the effect that the best preparation for bestnenst is Son nd 
in a solid, general education of the so-called cultural type, topped off 
with a few special technical courses . . oy oe 

Statements urging stress upon the social point of view . ( 

Statements urging a development of accurate and independent think- 
ing; initiative; scholarship . . - (29) 

Statements advocating the reduction of sc cottered fects | to wen . (29) 

Statements regarding the need of development of powers of expres- 
sion . ; ; ‘ -€g 

Statements adv ecntiog a henebetene of beheten asa —s ‘ ‘ . €( 8) 


There were also statements urging a proper balance between 
professional and vocational training, between executive and 
technical training, between general and special training, between 
the functional and traditional methods of organization. 

A few statements were made and questions asked regarding 
specific courses of the curriculum, such as, the place and con- 
tent of foreign language, physical science, business law. A study 
of risk was urged and also a greater emphasis on labor prob- 
lems. There were seventeen questions raised regarding the prop- 
er presentation of business ethics. 

B. Maintenance of Standards—In the matter of mainte- 
nance of standards (mentioned fifty-three times) the main is- 
sues raised were requirements for degrees in business education, 
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and the amount of credit to be given toward the degree for work 
that is not standardized. The detailed statement of issues fol- 


lows: 


Standardization of requirements for undergraduate degree . : . (17) 
Standardization of requirements for graduate degree . . . . ( 3) 
Selection of courses which areto be basic . . . . . . (8) 
Determination of a proper balance between — courses and elec- 

tives . , : ; ~ €«® 
Discrimination detwenn evening + and oo group seqsionecate ; ts 
Advisability of graduates proving their efficiency before — 

their degree .. te 
Amount of credit toward peatuation to be given fer pastial experi- 

ence. . € s) 
Amount of credit to be given w a smeguiend schol of bestnnes nme 

work of a similar nature done in small colleges... 2 


Questions regarding the educational status of work pasmned cutie 
the regular day hours, that is, by correspondence, or in evening 
classes .. te 
Questions regarding the edviesien nds amount of credit to bes given 
students from various departments of the university in classes in the 


school of commerce re sl 
Standardization of credit to be given = en of commerce fee ste- 
nography and typewriting . .. a aoe, 


C. Type of School and Position in the Educational System. 
—This aspect of the curricular situation includes the problem of 
the appropriate type of collegiate school of business; the prob- 
lem of the relation of the collegiate school to prebusiness educa- 
tion; the problem of &:e-relation of the collegiate school of busi- 
ness to other professional schools; the problem of its relation to 
other academic departments; and the problem of its relation to 
the business world. Questions regarding the appropriate type of 
school were raised forty-nine times in some one of the following 
forms: 

Questions regarding advantages of making the school of business a 
graduate school or undergraduate school .  . ;. = =e 
Questions regarding the advisability of — the school an evening 
school, or day school, or both ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ te 
Questions of the appropriate length of time, covering sapiens rang- 
ing from a six- year course to a two-year course . ° . ° ° (11) 
Questions regarding type of school depending on outside factors, i.e., 
increasing enrollment, location of school . . . . . =. (4) 
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The problem of the relation of the collegiate school of busi- 
ness to prebusiness education was mentioned twenty-seven times 
in the following forms: 


Freshman courses appropriately required in the prebusiness curricu- 
lum and in the four-year business curriculum . ; ; (14) 
Entrance requirements as a means of determining of what pesbusiness 
education shall be composed. (A year of business experience as a re- 
quirement for admission to the school of business was suggested) . ( 5) 
Appropriate relationship between the college and the secondary school 


course... ( 6) 
Means whereby an meemeeed smniegt of efficiency i in the renching of 
commercial subjects in the high schools may be brought about » C2) 


The problem of the relation of the collegiate school of busi- 
ness to professional schools (mentioned thirteen times) con- 
tained the following issues: 


Closer association between schools of business and engineering and law 


schoolsurged . . » « » te 
Questions regarding the attitude of the wre of innteens toward va- 
rious professional associations . ‘ : : ‘ ; : 2 


The problem of the relation of the collegiate school of busi- 
ness to other departments in the college or university was men- 
tioned ten times under the following subheads: 


Better co-operation between liberal-arts departments and schools of 


business urged , « -—* | 
Questions raised regarding the selationhip between schools "? com- 
merce and departments of politicaleconomy . . . . . ¢ 6) 


The problem of the relation of the collegiate school of busi- 
ness to the actual business world was raised eighty-five times as 
follows: 


Establishment of business contacts urged : ; , . . (18) 
Stronger co-ordination between pedagogical theory and business prac- 
tice suggested . : ‘ ‘ . ‘ . (12) 
Organization of field work for —_e mentioned ; , oa 
Use to which clinical material surrounding urban business schasle 
should be put questioned . .. . « «ae 


More sympathetic co-operation between colleges of commerce and ac- 
tual business world for the purpose of securing materials and plac- 
ing students suggested . ; : , : , ‘ ; ; . (42) 


A few other statements were made urging reconciliation of 
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business practice and methods of approach with the fundamen- 
tals of economic theory and advocating a better understanding 
of governmental activity. 

D. Miscellaneous Questions Concerning the Curriculum.— 
The following questions which do not fall readily into the fore- 
going classification were raised: 

Shall it be business as it is, or as it should be? 

What are suitable collateral subjects? 

How shall the difficulty regarding the intellectual equipment of gradu- 
ate students be met? 

How is it possible to create in the student wide vision and sympathy, 
scientific attitude, a professional spirit? 

How shall personal qualities of business executives be developed? Such 
as thoroughness, a love of work, appreciation for cultural subjects, an ade- 
quate standard of values, a sense of citizenship, a’ realization that the longer 
way round through theory and general collegiate preparation pays as well 
as the shorter cut via apprenticeship? 

How shall more recognition be given to the institution in which a high 
quality of work is required for the commerce degree? 

How is it possible to get rid of the prejudice which still remains against 
collegiate business education? 


2. PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTING STAFF 


The next most pressing problem, mentioned in 105 cases, 
was that of the instructing staff. The main issues here were the 
difficulties pertaining to securing, training, and retaining an in- 
structing staff (30); the present lack of ability and proper view- 
point on the part of the staff (20); the proper training for in- 
struction in a collegiate school of business (18); and a proper 
use of time of instructors in relation to business research, teach- 
ing load, and administrative duties (16). In nine cases salary 
was mentioned as a problem, generally with an implication that 
the salary offered at present is inadequate to retain men of abili- 
ty in the teaching profession. A few other statements were made 
in regard to the standards of instruction, the relation of the 
commerce faculty to the liberal arts faculty, the extent to which 
active business men should be employed as classroom teachers 


and lecturers. 
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3. PROBLEMS OF TEACHING METHOD AND TEACHING MATERIALS 

The problem of teaching method was mentioned ninety- 
four times in such a way as to indicate that no one method has 
yet proved its superiority. The case method was mentioned fif- 
ty-eight times, usually in the form of questions regarding its 
proper use. Should it supersede all other methods or should it 
be combined with expository, quiz, and laboratory methods? 
There were a few expressions to the effect that the case method 
is being too much emphasized. One or two replies strongly urged 
the co-operative plan of instruction, dividing the student’s time 
between class work and actual business experience. The prob- 
lems of method in connection with handling large numbers of 
students were also mentioned. 

The difficulty of securing proper teaching materials was 
mentioned thirty times. The need for adequate text, lecture, and 
case material was emphasized, and questions regarding the best 
methods for securing data and putting them in teachable form 
were raised. 

4. PROBLEMS OF THE STUDENT BODY 

The problem of the student body was raised sixty times, 
thirteen of which had to do with the selection of students. Some 
persons felt that entrance standards should be raised, others de- 
sired a means of selecting the right type of student and eliminat- 
ing the wrong one. Twenty mentioned personal and vocational 
guidance as an important phase of the student problem. It is 
rather interesting that in only one case was specific mention 
made of the advisability of ascertaining the student’s point of 
view and what he might be aiming at. 


5. PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 

The problem of business research was referred to forty-two 
times. The necessity for more research was indicated, and ques- 
tions were raised regarding the proper use of research material, 
not only as an aid in the classroom, but in the business world as 
well. In nine replies the problem of financing research was con- 
sidered. The financial issue was alleged to be an extremely im- 
portant one and, almost equally so, the problem of securing 
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adequate direction of research from an already overworked in- 
structing staff. 


6. OBJECTIVES OF THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The purposes, aims, or objectives of the collegiate school of 
business were mentioned forty-two times. Twenty-four of these 
statements referred to the need of a clarification of purpose if 
success is to be achieved by the collegiate school of business. 
Several statements of what the purpose should be were made, 
but no two of these statements were in agreement. 

The foregoing analysis is sufficient evidence that those who 
are engaged in collegiate instructional work in preparation for 
business are fully aware that a large number and a large range of 
problems confront them. The emphasis placed in their replies 
upon problems of the curriculum is unmistakable. In the 248 
replies, more than a thousand statements were made regarding 
problems in the field of business education. Almost six hundred 
of these statements referred specifically to some phase of the 
problem of the curriculum, the remaining statements being di- 
vided among the other five problems of instructing staff, teach- 
ing methods and teaching materials, the student body, business 
research, and objectives of the collegiate school of business. And 
not a few of the issues raised under these five headings bear upon 
the curriculum. 


II. GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COLLEGIATE CURRICULUM 


Since the replies received to the letter of inquiry sent to the 
experts in the field showed conclusively that curricular matters 
were of primary concern, a questionnaire was next prepared on 
the proper guiding principles for the organization of the curric- 
ulum in collegiate business education. The questionnaire sought 
an expression of opinion regarding, first, the appropriate aims or 
purposes of collegiate education for business; second, the place 
of the collegiate school of business in the educational system; 
third, appropriate tests for determining what courses of instruc- 
tion should be required; and finally, whether the curriculum 
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should be drawn to give broad general training for business or to 
give training for specialized business pursuits. Specific questions 
were asked upon each of these points followed by the words, 


its 


yes,” “no,” “doubtful;” one of which was to be underscored to 


express the opinion of the person replying. In addition, oppor- 
tunity was given for further remarks and comments. 

The questionnaire was sent to a group of presidents of col- 
leges and universities maintaining schools of business, and to the 
deans and instructing staffs of a large number of these schools. 
The following pages contain an analysis of the replies to this 
questionnaire. The answers are arranged in three groups reflect- 
ing respectively the opinions of presidents, deans, and instruc- 
tors, the term “instructor” including persons of the academic 
rank of instructor and above. Replies to the specific questions 
are given in tabular form, and the additional opinions and com- 


ments are summarized. 


business? 


Yes No 

Presidents ‘ : . . 22 a 
Deans. ; ‘ ‘ . @ 3 
Instructors . ‘ ‘ . 372 10 
Total ‘ ‘ ; . 235 13 


the collegiate school of business. 








Doubtful 


I 
25 


26 


a) Preparing persons for executive positions in business. 


Total 
22 
46 

206 


274 


The first question dealt with objectives and set forth five 
separate purposes which have frequently been ascribed to colie- 
giate education for business. The person making a reply was 
asked to express his opinion concerning these statements of pur- 
pose as well as to add others. The questions and replies follow. 

1. Which ones of the following do you accept as represent- 
ing the appropriate aims or purposes of collegiate education for 


Obviously there is a large measure of agreement (235 being 
86 per cent of the total number of replies) that preparing per- 
sons for executive positions in business is an appropriate aim of 
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b) Preparing persons for professional careers in business, 
e.g., accountants, statisticians, etc. 


Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents 22 I 23 
Deans 44 3 47 
Instructors. :, ; . 178 12 19 209 
Total : ‘ : . 244 12 23 279 


There is an agreement of 88 per cent that this is an appro- 
priate objective. Not infrequently a comment was added urging 
emphasis on preparation for professional careers because such a 
career was thought to be the best preparation in the long run for 
executive positions. 

c) Preparing persons for routine positions in business. 


Yes* No Doubtiul Total 
Presidents 4 II 4 19 
Deans 13 23 5 41 
Instructors 25 123 31 179 
Total ; : ; . 42 157 40 239 

* Some persons apparently voted “‘yes’’ in the sense that there should be preparation for 


routine positions in order to enable the graduates to make a start in business. 


Sixty-six per cent of the whole group denied that a proper 
major aim of collegiate education for business is preparing per- 
sons for routine positions. Specifically, 58 per cent of the presi- 
dents, 56 per cent of the deans, and 69 per cent of the instructors 
made this denial. With the exception of the deans, 32 per cent of 
whom underscored “yes,” the remaining votes were quite even- 
ly distributed between the “yes” and “doubtful” scores. 


d) Preparing graduates to “make money.” 
Yes No Doubtful Total 
Presidents , ; : . 2 16 2 20 
Deans . , ‘ , » 326 13 10 39 
Instructors 41 98 32 171 
Total . F ‘ - 59 127 44 230 


' This question, unfortunately, was framed in such a way as probably to 


stimulate negative answers. 
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Eighty per cent of the presidents agreed that preparing per- 
sons to make money is not a proper aim of collegiate schools of 
business, and to this over 50 per cent of the instructors assented. 
Only 33 per cent of the deans took this position. Taking the 
group as a whole, 55 per cent expressed the opinion that this is 
not an appropriate aim, and the “doubtful” vote was three- 
fourths as large as the “yes” vote upon the matter. 

e) Introducing persons with a social point of view into busi- 
ness. 


Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents , ‘ ‘ — an 2 I 21 
Deans ‘ : , , . “B 2 I 44 
Instructors. ; ' - 294 II 20 205 
Total , ; ‘ - 15 22 270 


Strong agreement is here indicated. Of the entire group, 86 
per cent feel that an appropriate aim or purpose of the collegiate 
school for business education is to introduce persons with a so- 
cial point of view into business. 

A review of the answers thus far set forth reveals a general 
agreement of the presidents, deans, and instructors that prepar- 
ing persons for executive and professional positions in business, 
and introducing persons with a social point of view into business 
are appropriate objectives of collegiate education for business. 
While there is considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
preparing persons to fill routine positions or to make money are 
appropriate objectives, the vote is, upon the whole, in the nega- 
tive in each case; especially is this true if the doubtful vote is 
neglected. 

f) If you desire to add other statements of purpose, please 
give them here. Many persons took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to think beyond the statements of purpose specifically set 
forth in the questionnaire, and the following paragraphs contain 
summary statements of the ideas presented. 

One president spoke favorably of the function of shortening 
and improving apprenticeship for business. Another quoted with 
approval the statement of a business executive that the objective 
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should be that of “equipping young men who propose to enter 
the field of business or the public service with a broad cultural 
education and a specialized training, designed to promote prac- 
tical attainment and yet to stimulate the higher ideals and vision 
of the students to the end that they may view life, not through 
the narrow focus of trade and accounts, but through the larger 
perspective of economic, cultural, and social values.” 

One dean cited as an objective the training of teachers in 
commercial education; another referred to the desirability of 
arousing intellectual curiosity about business. Several appar- 
ently preferred to think in terms of content rather than in terms 
of task. One of these thought that the prime objective was that 
of “preparing men in those fundamental principles which deter- 
mine the conduct of business affairs.” 

The additional statements of purpose which were given by 
the instructors suggest that the objectives should be the acqui- 
sition of the following: a broad working knowledge of the whole 
business organism; an understanding of the major processes and 
underlying principles of business; a grasp of the important na- 
tional and international problems of business. One instructor 
thought it should be the purpose of these schools to provide the 
experiences best calculated to develop intelligence in men, so 
that they can make better judgments and more successful plans 
for action. Another classified students into groups, one group 
being made up of leaders, another of professional men, and still 
another of clerks. Each group, he thought, should have a differ- 
ent type of training, but all students should be trained for citi- 
zenship and given the social point of view. 

The second question was concerned with the position which 
the collegiate business curriculum should have in the educational 
system and the relation which should exist between general edu- 
cation and collegiate education for business. The questions and 
replies follow. 

2. Should the collegiate business curriculum be drawn with 
an awareness of the trends in the development of our entire edu- 
cational system and with the idea of occupying a specific posi- 
tion in that system? 
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Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents .s - « 2 ae I 2 19 
Deans. " . . . a I 3 45 
Instructors. ; ; . 201 9 12 222 
Total , ‘ ‘ . 258 II 17 286 


It will be seen that 90 per cent of all who answered under- 
scored “‘yes,” indicating almost complete agreement that the col- 
legiate business curriculum must be a correlated part of the ed- 
ucational system. 

The question continues: 

If so, would it be well to make a rather sharp distinction be- 
tween general or secondary education (generally thought of as 
running from the end of the sixth grade to the end of the Sopho- 
more year in college) and collegiate education for business? 


Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents . ; ; - 86 3 3 20 
Deans ‘ ‘ ‘ - 2 12 6 4° 
Instructors. ; ‘ » 399 43 32 208 
Total ; : . 169 58 41 268 


Of the whole group, 63 per cent were of the opinion that a 
sharp distinction might well be drawn between collegiate educa- 
tion for business and general or secondary education. This is a 
rather high “yes” vote when it is considered that, because of the 
way the question is stated, the whole issue of the four-year lib- 
eral-arts course is raised, and to some minds there might be an 
implication that the four-year school of business was being chal- 
lenged. The vote seemingly indicates a rather large measure of 
approval of a break in the liberal-arts training at the end of the 
Sophomore year, emphasis in the remaining college years to be 
placed on particular lines of work. 

The next two questions were concerned with the selection of 
an appropriate test for requiring any given course of instruction 
in the collegiate business curriculum. These two questions, to- 
gether with the replies, follow. 

3. Assuming that general education has been covered and 
that attention may be confined to business education, is perva- 
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siveness of a particular business activity or function (such as ac- 
counting, or finance, or marketing) an appropriate touchstone 
for determining whether a course of instruction in the activity 
should be required? 


Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents i ‘ ‘ . 2 4 20 
Deans. ; ‘ : . = 5 8 48 
Instructors. ; ; . 146 28 36 210 
Total j . 105 35 48 278 


Pervasiveness of a particular business activity or function 
was agreed upon by 70 per cent of the total number replying as 
an appropriate test for requiring a course of instruction in the 
collegiate curriculum for business. Only 12 per cent turned in 
a positive “no.” In question 4, opportunity for suggesting addi- 
tional tests was given. 

4. What tests, other than the pervasiveness of the given 
business activity, seem to you appropriate tests for determining 
whether a given course of instruction should be required? 

One president suggested that a course of instruction should 
be required if it is “basic to something which is pervasive,” that 
even if certain material does not itself qualify on the ground of 
pervasiveness, it may qualify on the ground that it is necessary 
as preparation for the understanding of material which is perva- 
sive. Another suggested the test of “criticalness,”’ that material 
which is not pervasive in the sense of frequency of use may be 
of vital importance whenever required to be used. Another sug- 
gested that a course, if it is to be required, must be necessary for 
“social understanding”; it must be important in aiding the stu- 
dent to understand fundamental economic relationships. 

Among the deans, one stated that those courses should be re- 
quired which, basic and pervasive from a functional point of 
view, contain principles with which a general executive should 
be conversant. Another suggested that the importance of the ac- 
tivity, as well as its pervasiveness, should be a test. The suscep- 
tibility of the elements of the activity to scientific analysis and 
the availability of disciplinary materials of instruction which 
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would give insight into the anatomy and physiology of the busi- 
ness world were suggested as tests. Another felt that courses 
which had particular application to the community into which 
most of the students would go might be required. Several voiced 
a belief that emphasis should be placed upon understanding so- 
cial relations and the public obligations of business rather than 
upon technical training alone. 

As for the instructors, one suggested that emphasis should 
be placed, not on pervasiveness alone, but also on the content of 
the course—its educational and disciplinary value, its worth as a 
college subject. Members of this group also thought that courses 
should be required which are basic or fundamental to courses 
which have passed the test of pervasiveness; that courses deal- 
ing with activities only temporarily pervasive should not be re- 
quired to the neglect or underemphasis of subject matter which 
will become increasingly important in the future. 

In general, pervasiveness of a given activity or function was 
deemed the most appropriate single test for the determination of 
required courses. 

5. Assuming that general education has been covered and 
that attention may be confined to business education, is it true 
that business activities are so closely interwoven with the organ- 
ization of our society that courses in social control, economic or- 
ganization, etc., may properly be required on the ground of per- 
vasiveness? 





Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents ; : . 8 I I 20 
Deans ; ; , : >. = 3 3 47 
Instructors . ‘ ; . 178 13 20 220 
Total ; , : . 237 17 33 287 


Of those replying, 82 per cent expressed a belief that the test 
of pervasiveness would result in the requirement of social con- 
trol or social organization material. 

Although the foregoing indicates substantial agreement that 
pervasiveness is the best single test for requiring a given subject 
matter or course of instruction, it does not follow that every ac- 
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tivity which is pervasive should be dealt with in a required col- 
lege course. Some other way of dealing with this pervasive activ- 
ity may be more appropriate. Question 6 was directed toward an 
aspect of this situation. 

6. Should the curriculum be drawn with the assumption that 
certain matters may appropriately be covered in formal educa- 
tion and certain other matters may appropriately be left to prac- 
tical activity? 


Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents ; : ; . 2 3 21 
Deans ... : .  - ae 5 5 46 
Instructors. ? oo. 17 24 212 
Total ‘ «ol cee 24 32 279 


The replies to this question show substantial agreement (80 
per cent) that certain matters may well be left to practical expe- 
rience. The question then remained regarding the selection of 
subject matter which should be covered in formal education. 

If so, state the principle (s) which should guide in determin- 
ing what should be covered in formal education. 

The principles stated by the presidents may be summarized 
as follows: Select for formal education the subjects that involve 
the study of principles and methods common or prevalent in all 
the leading lines of business. Include cultural studies and those 
giving a social point of view. Methods and practices which have 
limited applicability or are subject to frequent change can best 
be left to practical experience. 

The deans felt that, speaking generally, the collegiate school 
of business should aim to give the graduate a broad training in 
the fundamental pervasive matters underlying all business and 
economic activity, together with training in the major tool sub- 
jects, such as English. Details concerned with routine procedure 
and practice should be left to practical activity, except as they 
may be needed for the understanding of fundamental matters. 
(There were no striking variations from the ideas expressed in 
this summary, except an occasional reference to practical activi- 
ty in the last year of formal education, or to something resem- 
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bling interneship in medicine following graduation from the reg- 
ular course. ) 

The instructors were of the opinion that formal education 
should be occupied mainly with material that is fundamental, 
pervasive, and widely applicable, including in this category ma- 
terial dealing with the physical and social environment, as well 
as material dealing with the major activities or functions of busi- 
ness; with material that is capable of systematic formulation, 
and thus challenging to the intellect; with methods—such as ac- 
counting or statistical method—that call for a developed scien- 
tific technique. Practical business experience may be relied upon 
to give the necessary understanding of routine technique and 
procedures, and the schools may thus avoid a multiplicity of 
highly specialized courses or a great mass of minute detail in the 
treatment of a particular course. However, technique and pro- 
cedures have a place in formal education to the extent that they 
are important for the understanding of general principles. “The 
twain should never be divorced,” says one instructor. 

It is apparent that the comments (answers to question 1) 
upon the proper objectives of business education, the comments 
(answers to question 6) upon what material should character- 
istically be used in a college course, and the comments (answers 
to questions 3, .., 5) upon the proper tests of whether a given 
subject should be required are in fundamental agreement. In 
question 7 the matter of required work was again taken up. Five 
methods of determining what courses should be required were 
suggested, and those who received the questionnaire were asked 
to express their opinion of each of these methods and also to sug- 
gest other methods. 

7. What methods should be used in determining what 
courses of instruction should be required work? 

a) Checking with European practice? 


Yes No Doubtful Total 
Presidents cs «2 =» 6 6 19 
Deans. . : ; . @ 13 20 4! 
Instructors. : : . 69 78 190 


Total ; +) =e ae 88 104 250 
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In this instance the figures indicate considerable difference 
of opinion. In the president’s group 37 per cent underscored 
“ves”; there were, however, 32 per cent who did not approve 
and 32 per cent who were doubtful. In the group of deans only 
20 per cent approved; and among the instructors only 23 per 
cent approved. Forty-one per cent of all the replies were doubt- 
ful. In general, this method did not secure approval. 

b) Checking with the business curricula of American 
schools? 


Yes No Doubtful Totai 

Presidents ; ‘ . . 16 2 3 21 
Deans. ; ‘ ‘ . & 9 16 44 
Instructors. ’ ‘ . 86 33 69 188 
Total ; eo % sec 44 88 253 


Of the presidents, 76 per cent approved of checking with the 
business curricula of American schools. In neither of the other 
groups is the approval so general. Of the deans, 36 per cent were 
doubtful; also 36 per cent of the instructors. Stated in terms of 
the total replies, 35 per cent were doubtful and only 48 per cent 
approved this method. Even so, it is interesting to notice that 
checking with American practice was about twice as popular as 
was checking with European experience. 

c) Making job analysis of the work of business executives 
and professional men? 





Yes No Doubtful Total 
Presidents ; ; : . 19 I I 21 
Deans 35 2 4 41 
Instructors. : ‘ . 152 14 20 195 
Total : : P . 206 17 34 257 


This method had the approval of go per cent of the group of 
presidents and 85 per cent of the deans. Although the instruc- 
tors were not quite so favorable to the method, it had the approv- 
al of 80 per cent of all the replies. 

d) Studying business organization and business literature 
to ascertain pervasiveness of function? 
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Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents ; ; ‘ . 9 oe 19 
Deans. ; ; ; . “8 I 3 47 
Instructors . ; ; . 178 8 13 199 
Total ‘ ; , . 240 9 16 265 


This method had the largest measure of agreement, for 91 
per cent of the total number replying approved it as a method 
for determining required courses. 

e) Securing opinions of business men? 


Yes No Doubtful Total 

Presidents ; , ; — 2 2 20 
Deans. : ; : . 28 2 13 43 
Instructors. ; ; . 105 14 79 198 
Total ; ‘ . 149 18 04 261 


Of the presidents, 80 per cent would accept this as a method 
of determining what courses should be required, whereas 30 per 
cent of the deans and 40 per cent of the instructors were doubt- 
ful. Of the total of the three groups, 57 per cent approved this 
method, 7 per cent rejected it, and 36 per cent were doubtful. 

Of these five methods suggested for the selection of required 
courses, two met with a large measure of approval. These, as al- 
ready indicated were making job analysis of the work of busi- 
ness executives and professional men, and studying business lit- 
erature to ascertain pervasiveness of function. Approved, but 
not so heartily, was the method of securing opinions of business 
men. More skepticism was expressed concerning the wisdom of 
checking with American educational experience in this field; and 
still more skepticism was expressed with respect to the value of 
checking with European experience. In essence, the methods 
most approved were those emphasizing pervasiveness as a test of 
setting up requirements. This set of replies, accordingly, accen- 
tuates the tendency revealed in the replies to earlier questions. 

Those replying to the questionnaire were asked to state addi- 
tional methods which might be used for the selection of required 
courses. 
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f) If other methods should be used, please state them. 

One president suggested a study of courses designed to pre- 
pare men for the practice of other professions. Several empha- 
sized the importance of locality in determining what courses 
would best fit the needs of the group. One urged that required 
work be reduced to a minimum, suggesting that a clear state- 
ment be made of the objectives and that the students be permit- 
ted to reach these objectives as rapidly as possible; definite tests 
would be necessary to determine whether the objectives had 
been reached. 

The comments made by the deans did not differ appreciably 
from those of the presidents. Emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of proper objectives and also upon the importance of 
local needs in determining the nature of the courses which would 
probably be of the greatest service. Several offered the sugges- 
tion that no one of the methods presented in the questionnaire 
should be followed exclusively. 

The instructors, too, felt that a combination of methods 
would be best in determining required courses. Little faith, how- 
ever, was placed in the opinion of business men unless they were 
former students. It was suggested that a survey made of the 
achievements of students prepared by various methods and with 
various courses of instruction might shed some light on future 
methods. It was urged that the general objectives of business 
education should be clearly outlined; that methods adapted to 
attain these objectives should be selected; and that tests should 
measure the success of the students in reaching the desired goal. 
It was also alleged that requirements should be determined by 
the previous training of the students, by the locality into which 
the college will feed a large portion of its graduates, and by the 
probable future trend of business. Upon the whole, job analysis 
was considered the most important method; one instructor, how- 
ever, pointing out the need of distinguishing between what busi- 
ness men do and what they say they do. 

The next question raised the issue whether the training 
should be broad or whether it should prepare for the pursuit of 
particular businesses. 
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8. Should the curriculum be drawn for the purpose of giv- 
ing broad general training for business or for the purpose of giv- 
ing training for particular business pursuits? Please give your 
reasons for the answer you make. 

In order to simplify the presentation the replies are given in 
tabular form. 


Both Types of Training 


Important: 
Broad General Chiefly Broad; 
Training Secondarily Special Specialized Total 
Presidents . ‘ . * II aii 20 
Deans . ‘ - 2 22 I 47 
Instructors ‘ a 70 5 212 
Total . : . 170 103 6 279 


Of those replying, 61 per cent believed that the collegiate 
curriculum for business education should be drawn quite defi- 
nitely for the purpose of broad general training; 37 per cent felt 
that both types of training are important; broad general training 
was specified by these, however, as the primary purpose of the 
curriculum, and training for particular pursuits was regarded as 
of secondary importance, to be included only if the resources of 
the college or university warranted the inclusion. The last col- 
umn contains the replies of those few who believe that the curric- 
ulum should be drawn with the purpose of training for particular 
business pursuits primarily in mind. 

There was sufficient similarity in the reasons given by the 
presidents, deans, and instructors for replying as they did to this 
question to warrant summarizing these reasons in the following 
three paragraphs under the three main headings used in tabulat- 
ing their replies. 

Those who believed that the curriculum should be one offer- 
ing only broad general training said that college should be de- 
voted to the development of clear thinking and resourcefulness 
in dealing with any problem, especially since students do not al- 
ways know what particular line they want to follow. It is impos- 
sible for a college to have sufficient resources to offer training in 
many particular business pursuits and, even if this were not the 
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case, training for particular businesses is a hopeless task in a 
rapidly changing society, whereas general training is valuable in 
any line. Because of differences in technique in particular indus- 
tries and individual firms, it is impossible to give business train- 
ing for all business pursuits. Since the principles underlying all 
business are essentially the same, general training in these fun- 
damentals make the student a more intelligent and effective 
worker and better able to adjust himself to any set of conditions. 

The persons who thought that both general training and 
training for particular pursuits should be aimed at in the cur- 
riculum had a full realization that broad general training is bas- 
ic; but they argued that broadly educated men who can do some 
one thing well are being demanded in this age of specialization. 
Every curriculum should be elastic enough to meet the needs of 
more than one kind of student. If the student’s career has been 
determined he should be allowed to specialize. In general it was 
felt that all required courses should look toward broad general 
training, but electives should be offered for those interested in 
particular pursuits. 

Those who favored training for particular pursuits as the 
proper aim of the college offered as their reasons that each mem- 
ber of society must be economically self-supporting and the 
graduate must be able to do some specific thing well. In an age 
of specialization such as ours it is unwise to send a student into 
business unfitted for some particular pursuit. One person favor- 
ing specialized training said, “The student who completes a gen- 
eral training for business is little better prepared for entrance on 
a business career than one who finishes a liberal-arts course of 
study.” 

And finally, the questionnaire made an opportunity for fur- 
ther discussion. 

9. Further comment or discussion will be appreciated. 

The four presidents who made comment were of the opinion 
that business education must seek to attain a higher level pro- 
fessionally as well as scholastically. Although a university school 
of business cannot hope to be a substitute for experience in ac- 
tual business, it can improve and shorten apprenticeship by be- 
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coming as highly scientific as any other of the great scientific 
schools. One president believed that we are now in a transition 
stage, and that business training will eventually become a grad- 
uate-school task. Another said that too much of the work now 
given in colleges and universities is elementary; more rigid re- 
quirements should be made for admission. 

One dean offered the suggestion that considerable diversity 
in types of school is desirable, there being no sufficient reason for 
the prevalence of any single type. Another raised the question 
of what can be done to make distinct places for, respectively, the 
high school, college, and university. Similarly, another suggest- 
ed that the collegiate course should deal with the larger, broader 
view of life, in general leaving to the private “business college” 
of secondary level the task of training for specific positions. 

Five or six instructors commented on the narrowing effect of 
present business curricula. ““Too many are trained to take a sub- 
ordinate position in a society assumed to be perfectly organ- 
ized already,” whereas training should be pointed toward ena- 
bling the students to make some contribution to general welfare. 
One instructor commented upon the inadequate work done in 
commercial subjects in secondary schools, alleging that much 
time is spent in the collegiate school of business undoing harm 
that has been done by poor high-school instruction. Another was 
concerned over the inadequate standards for selecting students, 
pointing out that executives cannot be trained unless good ma- 
terial is selected for the training. 

To sum up the results of the replies to the questionnaire 
dealing with the guiding principles for the organization of the 
curriculum: There is a large measure of agreement that the ap- 
propriate objective of the collegiate school of business is to pre- 
pare persons with a social point of view for executive and profes- 
sional positions in business. The graduates of these schools must 
expect to begin in subordinate positions, but ultimately some will 
become responsible executives or professional men or technical 
experts, such as accountants and statisticians. There is also gen- 
eral agreement that the pervasiveness of a given business ac- 
tivity is an appropriate touchstone for determining whether a 
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course of instruction dealing with the activity shouid be included 
in the minimum requirements of the curriculum. In addition to 
this test there are suggestions of other possible criteria for de- 
termining what fields of work should be required, such as: the 
importance of the activity as well as its pervasiveness; the worth 
of a given subject matter as a college subject; the needs and op- 
portunities offered by a particular locality. It is agreed, also, 
that general business education is a more appropriate task for 
these schools than highly specialized training for particular pur- 
suits. As far as expert opinion goes, the agreement on these un- 
derlying principles was sufficient to form a basis for specific ac- 
tion in the organization of a collegiate curriculum for business. 


III. APPROPRIATE SUBJECT MATTER FOR THE REQUIRED WORK 
OF THE CURRICULUM 


Having before them an analysis of the existing curricular 
offerings and requirements for graduation in the thirty-eight 
schools which are members of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, and having also the replies set forth 
in sections I and II of this report, an unofficial group from eight 
institutions selected twenty-nine fields of study on which it 
would be helpful to get the opinion of those engaged in prepar- 
ing persons for business with respect to: first, whether work in 
these fields should be required in preparation for business; and 
if so, second, the appropriate level at which the work should be 
taken; and third, the relative amount of time which should be 
spent in each field of work. A questionnaire entitled “Basic Ele- 
ments of a Collegiate Curriculum for Business” was formulated 
dealing with these issues and was sent to deans and members of 
the instructing staffs in a large number of collegiate schools of 
business. Those who received the questionnaire were asked to 
keep the following considerations in mind in making their an- 
swers: : 

First, in expressing an opinion whether a given field of study 
should be required, the voting was “to be in terms of subject mat- 
ter and not in terms of formal courses. For example, a person who 
votes for the inclusion of subject matter in personnel administra- 
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tion may believe that this subject matter should be included in a 
course dealing with the administration of production or mar- 
keting. A vote for a given subject matter carries no implication 
whatever concerning whether or not this subject matter should 
be given as a separate course.” The voting was done by under- 
lining one of the three words, “yes,” “no,” “doubtful,” which 
followed the title of each field of study. 

Second, those voting “yes” were asked to indicate their 
“judgment concerning the appropriate level of a given subject 
matter in the curriculum. ‘I’ means junior high school level (the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades). ‘II’ means senior high school 
and junior college level (tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
high school and the first and second years of college). ‘III’ means 
senior-college level (the third and fourth years of college).” A 
given subject matter might be thought worthy of requirement at 
more than one level. 

Third, the judgment of those voting “yes” was asked con- 
cerning the relative importance of a given subject matter. The 
voting was to be done by underlining one of the letters A, B, C, 
D, E. These were explained as follows: “Let A mean that you 
regard this subject matter as so important that it should receive 
a great deal of time. The meaning of the other letters is as fol- 
lows: B, more than average time but not as much as A; C, an 
average amount of time; D, somewhat less than average time; 
E, worth requiring but deserving relatively little time.” (When 
it came to tabulating the results, the index NR, “no reply,” was 
added to cover the case of replies which did not designate the rel- 
ative importance which should be given to a given field of study.) 

Thus, in answering the questionnaire three phases of each of 
the twenty-nine fields of study were to be considered; the first 
phase, dealing with the inclusion of given subject matter as re- 
quired work somewhere in the curriculum for business education, 
was to be answered by underscoring “yes,” “no,” “doubtful”; 
the second phase, dealing with the appropriate leve! of a given 
subject matter in the curriculum, was to be answered by under- 
scoring the appropriate grade-placement index, I, II, III; and 
the third phase, dealing with relative importance, as measured 
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by the time to be given to the required subject matter, was to be 
indicated by underscoring the appropriate time index, A, B, 
C, D, E. 

Table VII contains the data from the 292 replies received. 
Because there were so many varieties of answers to this difficult 
and intricate questionnaire, and because in this present analysis 
of the results an effort is being made to make available to the 
reader as much of the raw material as possible, the table is so 
complicated as to necessitate detailed explanation. 

In addition to expanding the number of the indexes showing 
relative importance (by including the index NR), it proved nec- 
essary to expand also the number of grade placement indexes— 
indicated in the questionnaire as I, II, III. On this point the an- 
swers were so varied that it became necessary to add to the 
grade placement indexes all possible combinations of I, II, and 
III, such as I and II; Il and III; Land III; I and II and III; I 
or II; Il or III; Tor III; Lor I or III. 

In the case of a vote “no” on the question whether a given 
subject matter should be required, there were, of course, no an- 
swers to be classified dealing with grade placement or relative 
importance. 

Occasionally persons whe replied to the question regarding 
the requirement of given subject matter by underscoring “doubt- 
ful” made some specification in regard to grade placement or 
relative importance. The same procedure was followed in tabu- 
lating these as was used in classifying the affirmative votes. 
There were, however, many who were doubtful about requiring 
certain subject matter who did not make any such specifications. 
These votes are tabulated simply as “doubtful.” 

In the case of the relative importance indexes, there was some 
occasion to tabulate combination answers (such as A or B) to 
cover replies of persons who felt unable to vote for only one 
index of relative importance. It did not seem feasible, however, 
to expand the table to include such answers, in the first place, be- 
cause of the complexity which would be added to the table, and 
in the second place, because the answers thus made were a very 
small proportion of the total. Explicitly, there were 8,468 an- 
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swers (29 fields of study multiplied by 292 replies), and only 65 
of these gave a combination of relative importance indexes. 
These answers have been placed in the column marked NR. 

In some of the replies to the questionnaire, a ““yes” vote was 
registered for the requirement of a given subject matter, pro- 
vided it was grouped with some other subject matter. This was 
especially true in the case of the sciences. Frequent expressions 
were “physics or chemistry,” “one of the four sciences,” and so 
forth. Such groupings are to be found in the table opposite the 
word “grouped.” The number following this word indicates the 
number of times the particular subject matter was desired in 
combination with some other subject matter. The more signifi- 
cant details concerning the groupings suggested will be present- 
ed later in connection with the discussion of the table. 

In a few cases the person replying failed to make an answer 
concerning one or more of the twenty-nine fields of study. Be- 
cause this failure to answer some part of the questionnaire might 
be indicative either of uncertainty of opinion regarding the par- 
ticular subject matter, or failure to understand the terms used in 
the questionnaire (there were twenty-three who did not reply 
regarding “Other Social Control Material’’) it seemed wise to in- 
clude these failures to reply in the table, and this is done under 
the heading of “No Reply” (see the lower left-hard corner of 
each table). 

Seventy-five schools of business covering a wide geographi- 
cal area are represented in the 292 replies to the questionnaire. 
Forty-two of the replies are from deans. Originally these were 
tabulated separately from the replies of the instructing staffs; but 
since it developed that there were no significant differences be- 
tween the replies of these two groups, their answers have been 
presented together in Table VII. 

In order to facilitate this analysis of the material contained 
in Table VII, it is rearranged in less complicated tables in the fol- 
lowing pages. Table VIII shows at a glance the opinion of the ex- 
perts with respect to whether given subjects should be required. 
More than a five-sixths vote (from 254 to 289 “yes” replies out 
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of a total of 292) is in favor of requiring twelve subjects, the 
vote being very emphatic in the case of English composition, ac- 


TABLE VIII 


EXPERT OPINION WITH RESPECT TO WHETHER GIVEN SUBJECTS SHOULD 
BE REQUIRED 





























NuMBER OF Persons REPLYING 
SuByEcT 
Yes No Doubtful | No Reply 
I. Cases Where 87 Per Cent or More of Replies 
Favor Requirement 
English composition..................... 289 I I 
6 cs ven cek by dsdminenenaanndens 288 4 4 2 
Money, banking, financial organization of 
Nh it iane Sita bia ae wece aad cow ee 286 4 I I 
Principles of economics.................. 284 3 3 3 
ee ee hens uate mhwwe ene 274 6 8 4 
iid dicen wedaikine wake ee wee 274 4 II 3 
I i ate ret eee cc ee 273 7 10 2 
I eri deere iis a gnits win era dacew wets 266 8 15 3 
re oer errr err 261 12 17 2 
The market in modern society............ 261 12 9 10 
Risk and uncertainties, including business 
Nal atsiiarss savas es Gk id end wrk os ea a 256 10 16 10 
BP. ce ccccccceseessesesscesecevessence 254 6 23 9 
II. Cases Where 75-81 Per Cent of Replies Favor 
equirement 
OCCT Te PETE TTT 237 23 26 6 
Manager’s administration of finance....... 234 17 36 5 
MENOE GIOTINIOD, ooo ons ccc csccececss 230 21 2 16 
The worker in modern society............ 227 21 34 10 
Personnel administration. ............... 225 21 36 10 
Administration of production............. 219 26 36 II 
III. Cases Where 62~72 Per Cent of Replies Favor 
Requirement 
IR, non cacevesaneneens sein 210 25 50 7 
International economic relationships... ... 208 32 41 II 
Market administration.................. 205 26 48 13 
Social background of modern production. . 204 26 49 13 
reer rere 200* 38 48 6 
Economic aspects of social organization... . 200 34 45 13 
ee eee eee eee 199* 32 50 II 
a ache id Snip teh y 198* 36 51 7 
 Gaadadcge sackman 194* 36 53 9 
Other social control material............. 190 30 49 23 
Modern foreign language................ 181 44 61 6 

















*This number includes the number of times the science was suggested in combination with 
other science courses. 


counting, money, banking, financial organization of society, and 
principles of economics. History, government, and mathematics 
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stand next in favor, followed by statistics, psychology, the mar- 
ket in modern society; and these are followed by risks and un- 
certainties including business cycles, and law. 

Rather surprisingly, the manager’s administration of fi- 
nance, the worker in modern society, personnel administration, 
and the administration of production are not found in this more 
favored group. They, along with risk administration and Eng- 
lish literature, fall in the group which secured about a three- 
fourths vote (from 219 to 237 “yes” replies out of a total of 
292). 

Eleven fields received about a two-thirds vote (from 181 to 
210 “yes” replies out of a total of 292) in favor of requirement: 
public finance, international economic relationships, market ad- 
ministration, social background of modern production, earth sci- 
ence, physics, economic aspects of social organization, chemis- 
try, biological science, other social control material, modern 
foreign language. It is to be noticed that although the largest 
amount of doubt and negation was expressed concerning this 
group (containing, surprisingly enough, market administration), 
the vote is still distinctly in favor of the requirement of every 
subject in the list. 

It is an interesting fact that the list of subjects which re- 
ceived the greatest measure of approval (the five-sixths vote 
list), while containing the tool subjects of accounting and statis- 
tics, does not contain any of the administrative courses. To a 
man from Mars, the administration of finance, production, per- 
sonnel, risk, and market might well seem essential aspects of the 
work of the business executive and hence worthy of high rank in 
the list of required subjects. Instead, they are, speaking gener- 
ally, in the second rank of requirements. Why this should be 
true is an interesting matter for speculation: perhaps it is be- 
cause most of those who replied have had their training primari- 
ly in the social sciences; perhaps it is because courses in the ad- 
ministrative fields are as yet thin and largely descriptive. 

The replies to the questions on the four fields of science 
(earth science, physics, chemistry, and biological science) re- 
quire separate explanation. With the exception of modern for- 
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eign language, no other subject matter received as many doubt- 
ful and negative responses as did these four fields. The number 
of “doubtful” replies, averaging fifty, and the “no” replies, av- 
eraging thirty-five, is rather surprising in view of the fact that 
the questionnaire called for an expression of opinion concerning 
appropriate requirements, not merely at college level but as far 
back as the junior high school level. Quite a few persons (a 
range of fourteen to forty-three) wished to register their affirm- 
ative vote, not for a requirement in specific sciences, but for a 
group requirement in science. Naturally there was quite a vari- 
ety of groupings suggested. The following list contains the sug- 
gested combinations, the figures in parentheses representing the 
number of times the suggestion was made. 


Earth science or biological science. «<2 
Two sciences out of aaa denacy. Risdesien! 21 science . ( 2) 
Physics or chemistry . ‘ ; ‘ ; : e ; - (27) 
Physics, chemistry, or bistesieal science . ; : ‘ : : 4% 
Earth science, chemistry, or biological science , ‘ . ws « € =) 
One of the four sciences . ; . 2g) 


A course in general science cunibtuien slaeden heniaey ond Mitenr. ( 3) 


The foregoing expression of opinion with respect to what 
ought to be required in education for business at all levels from 
the junior high school through the college is of course not strictly 
comparable with the actual requirements in the collegiate schools 
of business. It is, however, interesting to observe that in the case 
of the thirty-four members of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business which confer Bachelor’s degrees the follow- 
ing fields of work were required in 87 per cent (compare Table 
VIII) or more of these institutions: English, elementary eco- 
nomic theory, accounting, law. None of the remaining twenty- 
nine subjects mentioned in the foregoing pages was required by 
as many as 75 per cent of these colleges. One (money, banking, 
and financial organization of society ) was required by 72 per cent 
of the institutions. All the remaining twenty-four subjects fall, 
in the actual requirements of these thirty-four colleges, below the 
degree of approval expressed in the replies to the questionnaire 
—most of them far below. For example, psychology received in 
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the replies to the questionnaire an 89 per cent vote of approval 
and is actually required in 32 per cent of these thirty-four col- 
leges. Corresponding figures are: statistics, 91 per cent and 56 
per cent; manager’s administration of finance, 80 per cent and 
56 per cent; labor, 78 per cent and 18 per cent; personnel ad- 
ministration, 77 per cent and 6 per cent; production, 75 per cent 
and g per cent; risk, 88 per cent and 9 per cent; public finance, 
72 per cent and 12 per cent. It is clear enough that the collegiate 
schools of business are not practicing what they preach, in this 
matter of requirements. 

Opinion was also sought in the questionnaire concerning the 
appropriate grade level at which the twenty-nine fields of study 
should be offered. Level I, as already explained, represents the 
period covered by the junior high school (the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades); level II covers the period from the ninth 
grade through the second year in college; and level III repre- 
sents the last two years of college. The replies to this portion of 
the questionnaire are to be found in simplified form in Table IX. 
The data in the columns of Table IX do not include the small 
number of replies which suggested alternative levels, such as II 
or III; nor do they include the grade placement of the science 
fields which were grouped; nor do they include the grade place- 
ments suggested by those who replied “doubtful” to the question 
whether a given subject should be required. 

Expert opinion is apparently in substantial agreement con- 
cerning the proper grade placement of subject matters which 
should be required in education for business. Speaking in gen- 
eral terms, English composition, English literature, modern for- 
eign language, mathematics, earth science, physics, chemistry, 
biological science, history, and government are regarded as sub- 
jects which should be taken prior to the senior college. The vote 
is almost unanimous in the case of the scientific fields; in the 
case of the other subjects a minority of respectable size wishes 
to see them included in required work of senior-college level. 
History and English composition have, respectively, thirty-three 
and forty-two votes for requirement at ail levels. 

Three subjects, psychology, accounting, and principles of 
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economics, receive their heaviest vote for requirement prior to 
the senior college, but there is considerable opinion that they 
should be required at senior-college level. It is reasonable to 


TABLE IX 


GRADE PLACEMENT RECOMMENDED FOR THE SUBJECTS SPECIFIED 








GRaDE PLACEMENT LEVEL RECOMMENDED 
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ie an .d | | 
II I and a mi | III I, I, II 








I. Cases in Which Opinion Favors Placing the 
Work Prior to the Senior College Level 
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| 
English composition. . 14 | 53 164] 11 4 42 
English literature 17 | 88 83] 14 | 16 | 15 
Modern foreign language 6 80 | 54 | 20 | 6] a1 
Mathematics.......... 17 | 60] 163] 10 | 6] 17 
Earth science. oe é 35 79 | 62 3 1| 2 
eee 12 | 104 | 28 | 4 5 
Chemistry II 102 25| 4 8 I 
Biological science |} 16 | 103 | 27 | 5 9 2 
History..... Ry DE a UR | 17 | 79 | 115 14 13 33 
Government... | 14 | 121 60 33 30 | 14 
— | 
II. Cases in Which Opinion Favors Emphasis | | | 
on Level II, But with Considerable 
Vote for Level III 
| 
Principles of economics ; ore 2 | 137 II 73 «I 51 | 10 
Accounting. .... 3 130 8 84 | a 3 
Psychology. .... heed cain I 113 | 7} 42 | 88 4 
III. Cases in Which Opinion Is Undecided be- 
tween Levels II and III } 
| 
Social background of production 5 85 3 19 | 87 
| | 
IV. Cases in Which Opinion Favors Beg rinning| 
the Work at the Senior ( liens 3 evel | | 
Law... : ee i 5 35 161 | 
Other social-control material / gai. 7 27 | 04 3 
Money, banking, financial organiza-| 
tion of society 6 OI | 3} 0O | I45 4 
Manager’s administr: ition of finance | 13 16 15 189 |.. 
The worker in modern society |} 2 64 I 25 130 2 
Personnel administration 4 21 12 186 
The market in modern society | 2 69 I 36 147 2 
Market administration : | 3 17 22 160 
Administration of production | 3 2 3 17 168 I 
Risks and uncertainties : 4 23 I 22 199 
Risk administration. . ee 6 15 204 
Public finance . 2 AS I 16 143 
International economic relz tionships 5 23 20 158 
Economic aspects of social organiza- 
tion eared eianwelao ie -_ | 60 4] 27 105 
EE Ne OE eae Pee oo rea nnn AT 5 66 |} 1 | 36 155 | I 
| | | 
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suppose that not a few votes for inclusion at this higher level 
contemplate advanced work in these fields being required. 

In the case of the social background of production, opinion 
seems about equally divided as to whether it is appropriate to 
level IT or level III. 

Law, other social-control material, money, banking, finan- 
cial organization of society, manager’s administration of finance, 
the worker in modern society, personnel administration, the mar- 
ket in modern society, market administration, administration of 
production, risks and uncertainties, risk administration, public 
finance, international economic relationships, economic aspects 
of social organization, and statistics are thought of as being pri- 
marily suitable to level III, the senior-college level, although a 
very considerable vote for level II is expressed in the case of oth- 
er social-control material. And it is worthy of remark that the 
administrative aspects of finance, labor, market, production, and 
risks receive definitely a clearer vote for requirement at level 
III than do the social aspects, the case of risks not being as clear 
as the others. Apparently not a few persons are thinking in 
terms of much of the social institutional background of business 
administration being covered in the period of general education 
prior to the senior college, just as nearly all who replied to the 
questionnaire have thus placed the work in scientific back- 
ground. 

The opinions expressed with respect to the relative impor- 
tance of (amount of time which should be devoted to) the vari- 
ous subject matters are set forth in Table X, Opinions with Re- 
spect to Relative Importance of Specified Subject Matters, in 
more condensed form than they appear in Table VII. In Table X, 
the separate grade placement levels are disregarded—a proce- 
dure which, it is hoped, will seem to the reader justifiable in view 
of the fact that the detailed data are available in Table VII—and 
merely the total vote with respect to relative importance is given. 
In the case of each subject matter the percentage which the num- 
ber voting for more than average time, the percentage which the 
number voting for average time, and the percentage which the 
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number voting for less than average time bear to the total vote 
cast are indicated. 

The importance of the data is not sufficient to warrant ex- 
tended comment.** Four subjects—English composition, princi- 


TABLE X 


OPINIONS WITH RESPECT TO RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SPECIFIED 
SuBJECT MATTERS 
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A B Cc D E | NR [A+B] C |D+E 

English composition. ............. 183 | 54 | 43 } ae 7 | 84] 15 I 
English literature....... weeeeees] 23 | 65 107 | 32] 6] 5 | 38 | 46 | 16 
Modern foreign languages. ... . ... 17 | 41 ror | 14] 3 5 | 33 | 57 | 10 
Mathematics......... ‘ ~soef 50 | G7 izz4 | 32 4 | 16] 46] 44] 10 
Earth science........... .---| 4] 26] 05146] 10] 4]17] 52] 31 
eee bean ‘ 6] 18] 77] 40] 11] 5 | 16] 51 | 33 
ere csoecee Aen Re we 2 ae oe 3 | 11 | 51 | 38 
Biological science csaccsecsceh BERGE MAEM Fisczeicsi = 
NS Soin ccsipadud camien nes .| 31 | 64 rrr] 40 | 10] 4] 38 | 43 | 10 
RE oa .---| 28 | 73 J131 | 28} 8] 6] 38 | 49] 13 
Government........ eee: Fee 6 9 | 31 | 50] 19 
NS sid oat iaiaaindeh ted Gk cua a-aed 31 | 56 j108 | 40 | 4] 15 | 36] 45 | 190 
Other social-control material.......| 20 | 22 | 91 | 32 | 19 | 6] 2 49 | 28 
Money, banking, financial organiza- 

rere reer 81 | 91 | 93 | 11 I 9 | 62/134] 4 
Manager’s administration of finance] 42 | 45 5 | 38 | 10 | 14 | 40 | 39 | 21 
The worker in modern society... . . 24147179 | 50] 15 5 | 33 | 37 | 30 
Personnel administration..........| 22 | 43 | 65 | 64 | 27 4 | 30 | 30] 41 
The market in modern society. .| 46 | 56 [106 | 37 | 8 | 8 | 40 | 42] 18 
Market administration.......... -| 31 | 41 | 791 37 | 12 | 5 | 36] 40] 25 
Social background of modern pro- 

duction. .......... aA 21 | 30 | 74] 43 | 24 3 37 | 33 
Administration of production. ..... 23 | 52 | 86] 42] 12] 4] 35] 40] 25 
Risks and uncertainties, including 

business cycles.......... -..---| 44 | 54 | 89 | 47 | 17 4] 30] 35 | 26 
Risk administration..............] 23 | 43 | 87 | 50 | 21 6 | 20 | 39 | 32 
Public finance... ... ree ..| 17 | 30 | 84 | 58 | 18 | 3] 23 | 40 | 37 
International economic relationships} 19 | 26 | 70 | 58 | 31 4] 22134] 44 
Economic aspects of social organiza- 

EEE EE a ..+-+e-] 18 | 29 | 66 |] 52 | 290 | 6 | 24] 34] 42 
Principles of economics...........|129 | 76 | 62 9 |....] 10] 74 | 23 3 
Accounting.......... wscccccel OD 1 961061 24 1....1 @1 Gol ss 5 
I a alia crate orwiacdig'a ocala ous 43 | 60 |102 | 42 | 11 8 | 40 | 40 | 21 





ples of economics, accounting, money, banking, financial organ- 
ization of society—are clearly regarded as being in a position of 


“In view of the fact that those making replies were thinking of required 
work, it is perhaps not surprising that in eighteen cases out of twenty-nine the 
A+B percentage vote is larger than the D+-E vote. 
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first importance as far as the utilization of time is concerned. 
Next in order of importance (as measured by the time basis) 
comes a group containing mathematics, manager’s administra- 
tion of finance, the market in modern society, English literature, 
statistics, modern foreign language, psychology, history, law, 
government, risks and uncertainties, market administration, and 
administration of production—the last four being regarded as of 
not much more than average importance. Of average importance 
and shading into less than average importance are: the worker 
in modern society, risk administration, social background of pro- 
duction, and other social control material. Of low rank are eco- 
nomic aspects of social organization, international economic re- 
lationships, personnel administration, public finance, and the 
four scientific fields. 

Following the statements asking an expression of opinion on 
each of the twenty-nine fields of study which were specifically 
mentioned, the questionnaire contained four of the following 
statements. “Other subject matter which should be required: 
Please name it . . . .; please underscore appropriate grade 
placement index, I, II, III; and please underscore appropriate 
time index, A, B,C, D, E.” Table XI, List of Additional Subject 
Matters Suggested, is a statement of the subject matters suggest- 
ed in response to this request, the figures indicating the number 
of times a given subject matter was mentioned. With few excep- 
tions the subject matters suggested might properly be included in 
one of the twenty-nine fields mentioned in the questionnaire. 
This fact may indicate either that the purpose of those drawing 
up the questionnaire to secure opinion regarding fields of work 
rather than specific courses was misunderstood, or that the per- 
son making the reply specified a particular course as an indica- 
tion that it should certainly be included as a part of one of the 
fields suggested. 

The total number of suggestions of other subject matter made 
by the 292 persons who replied to the questionnaire was 199, 
covering 87 more-or-less distinct subject matters ranging from 
transportation and commercial geography to arithmetic and Lat- 
in grammar. The fields most frequently mentioned were trans- 
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TABLE XI 


List or ADDITIONAL SuBJECT MATTERS SUGGESTED 


Purchasing 

Selling 

Sales management 
Advertising and selling 
Advertising 

Foreign trade . 


Business correspondence 
Business report writing 

Business English . 

Oral expression or public uk- 


ing 


Research thesis 

Research . aor 
Research, principles of 
Methods of research . 


Field work ; 
Business apprenticeship . 


Finance, mathematics of 
Investments 

Savings and investments 
Problems of budgeting 
Financial investigation 
Corporation finance 

Private finance ; 
Methods of industrial finance 
Credit and collection 

Credit management 


Engineering problems 
Industrial management 
Industrial organization 
Development of technology 
Mechanical drawing . 


Industrial relations 
Employer’s associations . 
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Geography and industry . 

Geography, commercial . 

Georgraphy of commodities . 

Geography of the continent . 

Geography, economic 

Conservation of natural re- 
sources . 


Transportation ee 
Transportation and communica- 
tion . 
Transportation ond public utili- 
ties . 
Transportation: 
ocean 
Transportation ond trade 
Railroad operation 
Traffic management 


railroad and 


Public Utilities 

Public utilities and their we 
tion : : 

Public service industries . 


Logic 
Philosophy 7 
Logic and philosophy 


Science of living . 
Analysis of self 
Technique of studying 


Social science and business 
Government and business 


Secretarial courses 
Taxation of income 


Science and industry . 

Natural science and social order 
General science 

Orientation in science 
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Economichistory . . . . 418 Corporations. . .... #42 
Industrial history 1 Trustproblems . .... 1 
Current events - + I Combinations, association and 
Economic and industrial history 1 competition . . . . 12 
History of Commerce I 
Business policies . ae 

Business economics 1 General course in business or- 
Value and distribution I ganization. . . ... 1 
Consumption . 1 Co-ordination of business activ- 
Institutions ae , * as « «© & « cc & w& 
Production and distribution Business and industrial problems 

ea. a t se se oe by casemethod ..-.. 1 
Economic problems of agricul- Business routine . I 

ture 7 ee Arithmetic I 
Realestate . . . . . . 3  Latingrammar I 
Land... . . . . . 12 Physical training . I 


portation, economic history, and philosophy and logic. Since 
economic history would be included in the field of history as one 
of the twenty-nine fields given on the questionnaire, it is not nec- 
essary to deal with it further. Transportation and philosophy 
and logic, on the other hand, are subject matters which might 
well not be considered to be contained in the twenty-nine fields. 
For this reason Table XII, Opinions with Respect to the Re- 
quirement of Transportation and Philosophy and Logic, is pre- 
sented to show the opinion expressed in reference to these two 
fields. To the extent that expert opinion may be said to be re- 
flected in these replies, transportation is a subject matter appro- 
priate to level III; philosophy and logic are appropriate to either 
level II or level III. In each field an average amount of time 
seems to be deemed sufficient. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these opinions obtained 
from the use of the questionnaire on the “Basic Elements of a 
Collegiate Curriculum for Business” are both interesting and 
significant. In the first place, in the opinions of these experts, the 
twenty-nine fields of study suggested are work which at some 
level of the educational system should be required in preparation 
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for business. It is possible that the list is not sufficiently inclu- 
sive. In the second place, there is a large measure of agreement 
in respect to the grade levels at which the work should be re- 
quired. In this connection it is interesting to note the line of 
demarcation between requirements regarded appropriate to level 
II and to level III. Upon the whole, a stamp of approval seems 
to have been set upon the idea that the collegiate school of busi- 
ness may appropriately begin with the Junior year in college, as 


TABLE XII 


OPINIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE REQUIREMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC 
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is now done by the two-year schools of business. Whether or not 
the required work and collateral subjects can be completed in a 
two-year schedule is, however, another question. If the collegiate 
school of business constructs its curriculum upon the basis of the 
opinion expressed in response to this questionnaiie, it must have 
some assurance that the subject matters which are thought of as 
properly required at levels I and II in preparation for business 
will actually be offered and taken at those levels.** If it cannot 
have this assurance (and even if it can have this assurance), a 


* This will have to be controlled to a large extent by the admission require- 
ments which the collegiate school of business sets up, and by the interest and 
support which schools of business give to the work being done at the lower 
levels. 
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three-year curriculum, as is now standard practice in European 
schools of business, would seem indicated. Finally, the data in- 
clude opinion with respect to the amount of time which should 
be spent on each subject matter. 


The replies to these three sets of questions: the first, a letter 
to the experts in the field of business education; the second, a 
questionnaire on the “Principles Underlying the Organization of 
a Collegiate Curriculum for Business”; and the third, a ques- 
tionnaire on the “Basic Elements of a Collegiate Curricu!um for 
Business” offer a substantial contribution toward the under- 
standing of collegiate business education. The problems which 
the experts in the field of business education find most pressing 
are those connected with the curriculum. The answers to the 
two questionnaires dealing with these curricular matters assem- 
ble for the first time a considerable mass of expert opinion re- 
garding the objectives of collegiate business education, regard- 
ing the subject matters which are essential in preparation for 
business, and regarding the place in the educational system at 
which these subject matters should be presented. It must be em- 
phasized that only opinion was secured—not objective measure- 
ment. However, an essential first step toward a more objective 
analysis of the problems of collegiate education for business is 
that of delving as deeply as may be into the experience of those 
who have given the matter considerable thought and attention. 


The Commission on Correlation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education, with Particular 
Reference to Business Education 


R. E. HEILMAN 

W. H. KreKHOFER 

C. O. RUGGLES 

I. L. SHARFMAN 

L. C. MARSHALL, Chairman 








ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INSTALMENT SELLING 


CURRENT INTEREST IN TOPIC 


In recent months considerable printer’s ink and much ora- 
tory have been concerned with “the growing volume” of instal- 
ment sales. It is but a month or so ago that the éxecutive secre- 
tary of a National Credit Men’s Association group wrote to the 
person who signs this article, expressing alarm at the trend. The 
letter proceeds from the assumption that “the legitimate use of 
credit” is to “finance the production of goods irom the sale of 
which funds will accrue to retire the loan.” Instalment credit is 
regarded as “illegitimate” and “merits more than superficial con- 
demnation”’ because it is consumer credit rather than producer 
credit; because it is long-term rather than short-term credit. 

Is the critic saddened by first-hand evidence of Waterloos 
among the Smiths who fail in the battle to “keep up with the 
Joneses”? Has he seen a dray next door, that repository of 
“easy monthly payments” become difficult? Evidence of this 
kind is so obvious. 

Finance company executives, executives in industries using 
the instalment plan, on the other hand, paint the situation in 
very attractive colors. They attribute our present productivity 
rate and standard of living to the instalment plan. They see no 
dangers to the economic system from its use. This group seem, 
in short, to be leagued in an effort to make “Valencia” more odi- 
ous by making it more universal through “easy payment” plans. 

But the public, faced by “thundering hosts” of bias, wonder 
“what all the shootin’s for,” and who of the marksmen are ac- 
curate. Unfortunately evidence is not plentiful, nor is that avail- 
able as accurate as is desirable. Still, it seems as though a more 
fundamental analysis of the economic phases of instalment sell- 
ing could be made on the basis of the evidence at hand. Certainly 
restatement of the case should serve to at least clarify the issues. 
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This is badly needed. In fact, most of the thinking about the 
problem has been as superficial and biased as that about the need 
for stage censorship, or the tariff, or what have you. 

So this writer is here attempting a tentative analysis of the 
actual and probable effects of the instalment plan upon our 
economic structures. From this analysis we may, perhaps, get 
at the fundamental unsolved problems arising from the growth 
of time-payment sales. 


FOUR POINTS OF VIEW INVOLVED 


The economic significance of time-payment sales must be 
considered from at least four points of view: (a) the producer 
and distributor, (b) the consumer, (c) the general credit situa- 
tion, (d) society. If it so be that the results of the instalment 
plan from one or more of these points of view clash with results 
from other of these points of view, let us not hurry to conclude 
that therefore time-payment sales are economically undesirable. 
Let us rather ask: How serious is the clash? How great is the 
risk or loss to one interest as compared with the gain to others? 
Can clashes be avoided in any way? What methods can be used 


to avoid them? Only by such a process can we keep clear of 
special-interest bias. 


WHAT ARE LEGITIMATE USES OF CREDIT? 

If the assumption of the writer of the letter quoted earlier, 
that the legitimate use of credit is to finance “self-liquidating 
transactions,” be accepted, then we’re all through. Instalment 
credit is not legitimate. It should be outlawed. 

But what of credit evidenced by government, state, and mu- 
nicipal bonds? What of private corporation bond issues to fi- 
nance permanent fixed, and working capital requirements—not 
merely to finance current, self-liquidating transactions? Would 
our credit men call these uses of credit illegitimate? Of course 
not. For they are long-term uses of credit necessary to produc- 
tion and distribution, to the functioning of government. 

It is plain to be seen that we must reconsider from the point 
of view of credit men, our conceptions of legitimacy in the use of 
credit. When is credit legitimately used, and when not? Let us 
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restate the facts, such as they are, and talk about the “should or 
should not” aspects afterward. And let us remember that this 
“should and should not” business is an egg-covered stamping- 
ground. Too often, “faiths” or opinions resting on dubious evi- 
dence or superficial thinking make of zealots a public nuisance. 

The evidence rather indicates that the old “self-liquidating 
transaction” theory of credit does not square with the facts. 
Probably in the days of the goldsmiths, when loans were made 
almost exclusively to finance the trading activities of the mer- 
chant adventurers, this orthodox conception of credit applied. 
But a study of actual banking practices indicates a much differ- 
ent set of conditions today.’ 

Before going into the evidence of the case it may be just as 
well to restate the argument for the conventional theory of the 
use commercial bank credit. For it is, after all, this form of cred-- 
it that supports instalment sales. Since a very large portion of 
bank deposits are subject to withdrawal on demand, since time 
deposits are also customarily paid upon demand, banks need to 
keep their funds invested in short-term loans so that the inflow 
of funds from the maturities of these loans will place the bankers 
in a continuous position of ability to meet all demands for cash 
and to take care of new demands for short-term loans. Hence 
the safety of the banks and depositors is a function of the invest- 
ment of bank money in short-term paper evidencing the produc- 
tion or distribution of goods from the sale of which funds will 
accrue to repay the loan. That’s the “set-up,” and a very attrac- 
tive one it is. But it is no longer more than one-tenth true. 

In the first place, the entire credit structure rests upon the 
commercial banking system. Investment, or long-term credit 
evidenced by the sale of securities, is furnished very largely by 
the commercial banks: bond and stock dealers carry their se- 
curity inventories on bank loans; a very large part of the open 
market supply of investment securities is carried by the com- 
mercial banks;* the commercial banks invest funds in securities. 

*Cf. Moulton, Financial Organization of Society, chap. xviii and. xxi. 


* There is the “call money” market, time loans to brokers and others se- 
cured by collateral. 
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As a matter of fact, something like 25 per cent of the total re- 
sources of banks reporting to the Comptroller of the Currency 
on June 30, 1925, was represented by stocks and bonds.* Many 
short-term bank loans to business men and consumers are se- 
cured by investment collateral. All in all, something like 40 per 
cent of our bank resources were, as of June 30, 1925, used for — 
the purpose of carrying investment-credit evidences.* 

Again, the commercial banking system furnishes to business 
a very large amount of commercial or short-term credit. Now 
much of this commercial credit is permanent, i.e., is not retired.* 
This is inevitable, for the seasonality of many businesses is di- 
minishing, and many lines have little or no seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Now it is quite difficult for business managers definitely 
to estimate in advance their requirements for new, permanent 
working capital as distinct from those for temporary working 
capital. As a concern grows its needs for funds increase: to buy 
larger inventories, extend more credit to customers, meet heavier 
operating expenses, maintain larger bank balances. But what 
portion of a year’s probable increase in capital requirements is 
to be permanent? What part may be just seasonal? What part 
a result of a temporary period of general prosperity? These 
questions are not easily answered beforehand. To issue new se- 
curities under such conditions might later burden the business 
with idle funds or unnecessary fixed charges or both. 

In many cases the amount of new permanent funds required 
would be too small to permit economical sale of securities. At 
prices existing during 1920 and 1921, new long-time financing 
would have been much less profitable than under present easy- 
money conditions. So many firms wisely waited until 1924 or 
1925. They used bank loans in the interim. 

Then there is the corporation which has already issued pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds and finds these contracts blocking new 
long-time financing. Must its growth be stopped, or shall short- 


* See the 1925 report of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

* Excluding bonds carried by Federal Reserve banks. 

*Cf. Moulton, “Commercial Banking and Capital Formation,” Jour. of 
Pol. Econ., XXVI, 638-63, 705-31. 
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term loans be obtained from commercial banks? Don’t worry; 
the financial condition and management of the borrower will 
usually protect the banks, or else the banks will refuse to lend. 
So here we have commercial banks carrying a lot of short-term, 
but long-time, “self-liquidating” loans. 

Instances in which commercial bank funds, borrowed on 
short-term paper, have gone into fixed capital are fairly numer- 
ous. Nor have the results been as largely undesirable for banks 
and business as most writers on corporation finance and invest- 
ments would lead us to believe. The banker has kept a watchful 
eye on his own interests, as well as those of his customer. Loans 
of this kind are, of course, often long-time loans on short terms. 
Renewals turn the trick. 

But what are the consequences of this state of facts? Does 
the “threat” to the liquidity of banking resources also place de- 
posits in cold storage? Is the general business situation faced 
with the freezing up of its liquid capital funds? 

When business is prosperous and there is complete confi- 
dence in the banks, or when business is dull and confidence in 
banks is not seriously impaired, deposits are simply not with- 
drawn in cash. They change hands continuously via the check- 
ing device, the clearings mechanism. Further, no large propor- 
tion of clearings or of deposits need be paid out over banks’ 
counters in cash; nor are adverse balances between banks 
settled by transfer of any great proportion of total bank re- 
serves. And yet loans can easily, as a rule, be repaid, for busi- 
ness assets are not unliquid; they turn over at a profit or at 
inconsequential loss and keep on turning over on bank funds. 

But how are bank loans paid? A very large volume of loans 
to carry stocks, bonds, and mortgages cannot be “liquidated.” 
They are merely shifted from one bank to another. The bank 
calling in funds finds these assets liquid because ether banks 
want to lend funds. It may be that Federal Reserve banks are 
increasing open-market purchases and thus injecting an increas- 
ing supply of funds into the general investment market.® And 


*This may give those who sell paper to the Reserve banks funds to buy 
other than securities eligible for open market operations by Federal Reserve reg- 
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so long as money is not “tight,” the banks do not need to have 
very many loans repaid anyway. 

Note that these bank resources are liquid because they are 
shiftable. They are shiftable because: (a) they are safe, (5) 
the credit situation is not strained. Unsafe paper is not readily 
shiftable, if at all. Safe paper may be unshiftable because of 
monetary stringency. If the paper is safe, recovery of money 
conditions will make it “liquid” —better, shiftable. This “liquid- 
ity” is all the individual bank and depositor requires under “nor- 
mal” banking and business conditions. 

Some commercial loans are “liquidated” after busy seasons 
by the borrower shifting his loans to other banks to comply with 
the “annual clean-up” custom and for other reasons. Shiftabil- 
ity then gives “liquidity” to much of the commercial-credit ele- 
ment of banking resources. But such loans are, in large part, 
shiftable under exactly the same conditions as investment loans. 

To summarize, banking assets are, in large part, liquid if 
shiftable; they are shiftable if safe, so long as credit conditions 
are not strained; safe when business assets turn over at a profit 
or at no loss or when loans are well protected by an adequate 
borrower-investment in the business. Is the problem (a) to 
make safe loans and investments; (4) to prevent strained credit 
conditions? Let us see more of this matter. 

In times of business crisis, panic, and liquidation, business 
assets turn unliquid, losses mount, failures increase. Money is 
usually “tight.” How, then, can banks sell their investments, 
expect to call in loans? Well, who wants to buy securities in a 
falling market? Who wants to pay back his loans when inven- 
tories don’t move and receivables are slow? Yet business must 
pay out cash for operating and overhead expenses, even though 
losing money. Do bankers want to sell investments at a loss? 
Do they want to threaten “valued customers” with insolvency? 
On the contrary, distress loans, emergency loans, renewals must 
be made if a panic is to be avoided. Yet depositors now may de- 


ulations. It may give member banks funds to pay off rediscounts at Reserve 
banks: this tends to strengthen bank reserve ratios and stimulate additional in- 
vesting by member banks; it aids to reduce interest and discount rates. 
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mand much cash, and bankers try to attract cash reserves away 
from each other at a time when reserves for the banks as a whole 
are likely to be at or below legal minima. Then comes the crash! 
Suspension of a specie payment, hoarding of hard cash, and all 
the rest of it. 

You know the old story, the short-term, “self-liquidating” 
loans were, by and large, as frozen as real-estate mortgages in 
a dead town. The writer recalls one ideal “self-liquidating” loan, 
made to a leather manufacturer in 1919, that returned thirty 
cents on the dollar to the bankers five or more years after ma- 
turity. There always have been loans of this kind, and neither 
the use of the funds nor the length of maturity seem to determine 
“liquidity.” 

Anyway, back in 1914 and 1915 we organized twelve bank- 
ers’ banks to segregate and keep available a “reservoir of re- 
serves” to which, in periods of monetary stress, banks can shift 
resources that are “eligible” for rediscount and safe. Of course, 
unsafe loans or loans of dubious safety, whatever their kind, 
would hardly be eligible for rediscount; but some safe paper, 
e.g., collateral loans secured by stocks and bonds, does not 
meet eligibility for rediscount requirements. If our Federal Re- 
serve system is not, in this respect, recognition of the necessity 
for shiftability rather than liquidity of bank resources, it is 
nothing. 

The very presence of this reservoir of Federal Reserve bank 
reserves should go far toward reducing the risk of loss of public 
confidence in the banks. Hence demand for “hard cash” and 
emergency loans will tend to be reduced in periods of money 
stringency. This in turn will serve to strengthen the reserve posi- 
tion of our banks and to reduce the proportion of bank assets 
that need be “liquid” or that need be shifted or shiftable (eli- 
gible for rediscount) to the Federal Reserve reservoir of surplus 
cash. 

May we not, then, conclude that credit is legitimately used 
if the loans are safe; if bank management has an adequate pro- 
portion of bank assets in the form of shiftable and “eligible” 
paper; if credit is not devoted to uses which will lead to price 
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inflation and to monetary stringency? If we agree to these three 
conclusions, prevention of illegitimate use of credit is a problem: 
(a) of the refinement of methods of credit analysis, () of effi- 
cient bank management, (c) of effective control of the general 
credit situation. 

Improvements in the science and art of credit analysis 
should assist us to reduce unsafe loans and to limit credit exten- 
sion likely to bring about price inflation and “tight” money con- 
ditions. Many so-called “self-liquidating” loans undoubtedly 
assist the processes of price inflation by financing inventory 
speculation and what is generally called “overbuying.” Would 
our credit men urge that these are legitimate loans? Are they 
any more so than loans to finance “excessive” speculation of any 
kind? Not all of them are safe, either, as any banker can testify. 

Careful bank management will try to keep enough shiftable 
and eligible paper on hand to tide business over periods of crisis 
and liquidation, to meet depositors’ demands for cash. Improve- 
ments in the methods of credit control will aid us to avoid price 
inflation, crises, panics, periods of severe liquidation and depres- 
sion. Obviously, there are implications of interaction among 
these three. Better credit control will reduce the proportion of 
bank assets that need be kept in “eligible” form. More efficient 
credit analysis will increase the safety, and hence the “liquidity 
by shifting,” of bank assets; it will reduce the need for central- 
ized credit control or aid in making the latter more effective. 
Both of these factors will aid in preventing price inflation and 
money stringency. 

IS CONSUMERS’ CREDIT LEGITIMATE 

But, it may be argued, credit used to finance business re- 
quirements for temporary and permanent working and fixed 
capital is productively employed. One might concede also that 
funds used in speculation in securities and commodities are, for 
the most part, productively used. After all, risk-bearing is one of 
the functions of business, and organized speculatien but recog- 
nizes the values of specialized risk-bearing, such as providing 
liquid markets, price information, insurance-by-hedging facil- 
ities. 
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But how is consumer credit unproductive? Withdraw credit 
from consumer use, and what happens to the “self-liquidating” 
characteristic of bank loans; what occurs to business earning 
power, and therefore to the safety of bank security holdings and 
collateral loans? Production and distribution, including in these 
terms speculative operations, does not end with goods on the re- 
tailers’ shelves. These goods must pass to consumers if business 
assets are to remain liquid—turning over. And, as matters now 
stand, consumers need and want credit. 

What matters it to the banks or to business whether a given 
lot of goods “provide by their sale the means for repaying loans” 
so long as goods in toto are sold at a profit and paid for; so long 
as the credit they support is therefore safe and shiftable? Now, 
instalment credit is but one form of consumer credit. The charge 
account is not under fire, although that credit evidence may be 
retired in instalments. Bank loans, secured by stock and bond 
collateral, are often devoted to consumptive purposes and repaid 
in instalments. These loans do not seem to be called into ques- 
tion. Wherein, then, lies the threat of the out-and-out instalment 
credit burden? Why is this credit illegitimate? 

But instalment sales are not confined to consumers’ goods 
sold at retail. Life insurance,’ real estate, and bonds have long 
been sold on the instalment plan. Railroad equipment trust 
issues are basically instalment paper. Corporate mortgages, at 
least those of commercial and industrial concerns, are after all 
long-term instalment paper retired out of business profits. Shall 
we then, in determining legitimacy of credit, distinguish between 
consumers’ goods and capital goods? Between perishable con- 
sumers’ goods and durable consumers’ goods? Shall we try the 
old trick of condemning only luxury purchases on time pay- 

* Life insurance and bonds present a somewhat different aspect from instal- 
ment sales of consumers’ goods. While they involve pledges of future income, 
the element of credit extended to the buyer is negligible in life insurance, sec- 
ondary in importance in bond sales. Both life insurance and bonds involve a 
“savings” feature. Savings in money do not, of course, suffer the physical de- 
preciation characteristic of such commodities as the automobile, which repre- 


sents the “savings” of those buying on the instalment plan, although the pur- 
chasing power of dollars may decline. 
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ments? But what is a luxury, and to whom? Must we have 
another government board to say what of our buying is luxury 
and what is necessity? God forbid! 


PRESENT TREND IN INSTALMENT SELLING 

M. V. Ayers, speaking before the third conference of the 
National Automotive Financing Association in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 15, 1926, stated that instalment selling was first practiced’ 
in the furniture business in New York in 1828. In 1856 the 
Singer Company began to sell sewing machines on the instal- 
ment plan, and has continued to do so ever since. 

The present development in instalment sales of consumers’ 
goods at retail may be easily overemphasized. The automobile 
and truck industry, the largest factor in the situation, has in 
recent years failed to increase production at a rate more than 
adequate to offset price cuts. Ayers’ estimates that the increase 
in auto instalment paper outstandings for 1925 as compared 
with 1923 is negligible. 

He also estimates that, assuming 76 per cent of new cars 
were sold on time-payment plans in 1925, new auto passenger- 
car paper outstanding, on the average (unpaid instalments), 
during 1925 was only 37 per cent of new car sales on instalment 
plans. About the same situation prevailed for used cars and new 
trucks. Average outstandings of instalment paper, arising from 
sales of cars and trucks, fluctuate but little from one season to 
another despite considerable seasonal fluctuation in sales. The 
Chicago Tribune for January 30, 1927, estimates that but 64 per 
cent of new cars were sold on time payments in 1926, a di- 
minishing credit burden. 

In case of eighteen lines*® of business using instalment plans, 
Ayres estimates that average instalment outstandings increased 
only 8 per cent in 1925 as compared with 1923, or at around 4 
per cent per annum. Eliminating the automobile and truck fig- 

* First practiced in the distribution of consumers’ goods at retail in the 
United States. 

* Idem. 


* Includes nearly all lines selling on instalment plans, real estate among 
them. 
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ures, the increase was 19 per cent; but the very small total vol- 
ume of instalment sales in the other lines diminishes very greatly 
the importance of the percentage figure of increase in outstand- 
ings. In sixteen lines of business using the instalment plan, av- 
erage annual outstandings of instalment paper were about 42.7 
per cent of total annual instalment sales and 58 per cent of the 
part of the sales price taking the form of deferred payments. 

It seems likely that the recent widely advertised adoption 
of the 10-payment plan of selling clothing has aroused comment 
out of proportion to the importance of the event. Certainly, to 
date, the results in the clothing business have been quite the op- 
posite of what might have been expected, as will later be indi- 
cated. While recognizing the fact that the figures here used are 
estimates, the writer opines that no more reliable figures seem to 
be available at present. 


INSTALMENT SELLING, PRODUCER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


The producer, as such, finds that instalment sales widen 

markets. He therefore can increase production, and this necessi- 
tates investment of more and more capital leading to the issue 
of stocks and bonds, to the reinvestment of much of each year’s 
profits, to a growing volume of bank loans. Note that “self- 
liquidating” bank loans, collateral loans, and investments be- 
come tied up with the problem of instalment financing. 

Thus the time-payment device, by widening markets, has 
worked with invention, improved managerial methods, etc., to 
bring about mass production at low cost. An industry does not 
become large in scale unless markets absorb its product at a 
profit. Only in large-scale enterprises can specialization of labor 
and machinery reach new heights of productive efficiency, uti- 
lize profitably new inventions requiring costly experiments, lav- 
ish outlays for fixed capital. 

By the same token large-scale industry, by serving world- 
markets, finds its market risks more widely spread. A sales 
decline in Europe may be offset by an increase of sales in South 
America. A poor wheat crop in the Northwest may be canceled 
by a bumper cotton crop in the South, and a company serving 
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both sections may find total sales quite stable. Stable production 
and sales reduce business costs by permitting steady utilization 
of plant, equipment, labor, administrative personnel; they sta- 
bilize profit returns to investors; they permit the continued 
growth of that part of our national capital called corporate sur- 
plus. This strengthens the safety of bank loans and investments 
currently made to these industries. In so far as persons em- 
ployed full time can more easily pay off instalment obligations 
(or assume them) than those whose job tenure fluctuates and is 
uncertain, the safety and liquidity of instalment paper, arising 
from sales made to workers in industries selling on the time- 
payment plan, is partly determined by successful operation of 
the instalment plan itself. 

What, think you, would have occurred if the land, labor, 
capital, and management now tied up in large-scale businesses 
arising partly because of instalment selling had been directed 
into pre-existing lines of economic endeavor? Might the situa- 
tion have been one of diminishing returns to the population as a 
whole? Might per capita production have declined? Might our 
standard of living have failed to rise as it has? Who can tell? 
It is a possibility, of course. 

Producers’ risks, arising from instalment sales, are that mar- 
kets will be subject to greater fluctuation. This is offset, in part, 
by the greater width of the current markets, both geographically 
and by income groups. The wage-earners in steel may feel the 
effects of a business depression very keenly, but those who work 
in chain stores suffer relatively little. Salaried groups benefit 
because a decline in living costs is not paralleled by proportional 
salary cuts. Real salaries increase. Creditors find the purchas- 
ing power of their fixed, dollar incomes increasing. Stockholders 
in some lines lose income as dividends are cut or passed, but 
those in other lines, e.g., the public utilities, receive as much, or 
more, in real purchasing power as they did formerly. 

The producer’s credit risks on instalment paper are not very 
direct. It is the dealer, rather than the producer, who becomes 
contingently liable on consumer-instalment credit. Thus the 
producer’s credit risk is related to the problem of whether instal- 
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ment credit is safe for the general credit situation. This is dis- 
cussed hereinafter. 

Dealers, by selling on the instalment plan, turn their mer- 
chandise inventories more rapidly." This increases their profit 
return on capital invested; in turn, the increased profit enables 
lower prices to consumers without the necessity for cutthroat 
competition and commercial failures likely to occur as produc- 
tion presses upon cash-sales markets. 

Again, the instalment paper which dealers obtain for goods 
may be sold or discounted, thus releasing cash for other uses. 
The dealer’s investment is thus not necessarily increasing in pro- 
portion to the growth in sales volume. This makes for more 
profitable distribution and for lower retail prices. 

Dealers encounter decreased credit risks, as compared with 
the open account, in many cases.’* The credit risk seems to have 
been effective up to little more than one per cent of sales on the 
average. Many dealers cut under this figure. The 10-payment 
plan in retail clothing distribution has thus far reduced credit 
risk and loss. Numerous automobile dealers no longer have to 
indorse or guarantee customer notes, and so assume no credit 
risk directly. Finance companies have found auto paper so 
profitable that their competition for it has led to purchase of 
paper on a “non-recourse” basis. 

At present many dealers would find themselves no worse off 
than formerly in event of a business depression. They would 
have, as of yore, unliquid inventories, but a better chance to sell 
them because of the improvement in market risk—diversifica- 
tion furnished by instalment plans of selling. 


INSTALMENT SELLING AND THE CONSUMER 
It is alleged that the consumer, by buying on the instalment 
plan, pledges his future income and thus must curtail expendi- 
tures later or prefer some creditors over others. Generally, in 


4 More rapidly than they could if only cash sales or open-account sales 
were made. 


“ The customer has a stake in the game: his down payment; the dealer 
has a lien on the product. Neither of these factors were generally existent under 
credit sales on open accounts. 
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purchase of consumers’ goods, this year’s pledges of future in- 
come are redeemed this year. Thus no necessary curtailment of 
next year’s purchase need occur, nor need preferment of credi- 
tors necessarily be resorted to. The length of the credit period is 
often overlooked in this connection. As we saw earlier, average 
outstandings (unpaid balances) on new passenger cars were only 
37 per cent of new car instalment sales. This means that the 
average life of a consumer’s pledge of future income (under 
sales terms requiring one-third to one-half of the price of a car 
paid “down”’) is little in excess of six months; a 90-day bank 
loan with self-liquidating characteristics, once renewed, would 
run this long. 1o-payment plans in the sale of retail clothing re- 
quire 25 per cent “down” and the balance in ten weekly pay- 
ments, an average credit period of around 40 days. The credit 
period varies greatly with the kind of product sold and with the 
size of the investment required. This is natural. Real estate is 
better security for long-time contracts than a suit of clothes; 
a piano depreciates less rapidly than an automobile. All that 
is implied is that credit terms need to be adjusted to make the 
credit safe for the parties to the contract. 

But consumers generally produce. As noted earlier, the con- 
sumer’s present standard of living is a result of high produc- 
tivity, and this is, in turn, a function of several variables of 
which one is instalment buying. The latter does much in uphold- 
ing our present volume and efficiency in production and employ- 
ment by preserving and widening markets, with consequent im- 
provements in market risks. 

That consumers buy nonessentials on the instalment plan 
is no argument which presumes to dictate what wants persons 
should satisfy. Surely that cannot be used as a valid argument 
against the use of instalment credit only. Charge accounts may 
be subject to this “abuse.” Instalment buying of “necessities” 
may release cash for the purchase of “luxuries” or “nonessen- 
tials,” but the consumer might have been unable to save enough 
to buy the “necessities” for cash. “Forced” thrift has its values. 
And who (and how) shall tell us what we ought to buy? Special 
interests use this argument. Clothing producers and retailers 
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damn the instalment plan with this “luxuries” argument, but 
they are not slow to adopt instalment plans for their own use. 

Certainly consumers may be sold things they don’t need, 
may discriminate against creditors in preferment of instalment 
debts, may act fraudulently in obtaining goods on the instalment 
plan, may “overbuy.” But similar results may attend any form 
of credit, and do. As Mr. Barnum said, and didn’t say ““There’s 
a sucker born and two to take him.” Should we rob the 
many of the benefits of the instalment plan to protect the un- 
rational? Public parks are sometimes used for immoral pur- 
poses. Do we eliminate the parks, or hire policemen? Self- 
liquidating bank loans prove “bad.” Do bankers stop loaning 
money, or try to improve methods of loaning money? 

Is it not more reasonable to solve the consumer’s instalment 
credit problems by educating him to be a better controller of 
his income, to be a more sagacious purchasing agent, a better 
forecaster of the future of his income? 

Then there are the very useful tools known as credit analy- 
sis and sales terms. These can be used to check the dangers 
consumers face in pledging future income and to make instal- 
ment paper safer and hence more “liquid” for producers, dealers, 
and bankers. Sizable down payments, a credit period requiring 
payment of the debt more rapidly than its security depreciates 
or becomes obsolete, will help a great deal as a check on rash 
buying. Careful credit analysis will weed out many who should 
not pledge their future incomes. Improved selling ethics will 
eliminate much of the “high-pressure” sales methods which often 
leave the consumer with a “white elephant” to feed. 

But consumers have another argument for instalment buy- 
ing. Why should they pay cash for their want-gratifications 
before getting them? An opera performance yields its utilities 
in three hours; a house, in twenty years. If you pay for the first 
when you get it, why not for the second in twenty payments? 
Should dealers and producers be allowed to buy money on the 
instalment plan and thus pass the risk of financing future utility- 
income entirely on to consumers? 

But do not consumers pay for this credit service in the price 
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of the product? Would they pay any less if markets were on a 
cash basis, were thus narrowed, with the consequent restrictions 
upon the development of large-scale industry, low cost, mass, 
machine production? 

Anyway, they pay for a service and get it. Let’s avoid the 
“should and should not” features of the matter. This writer, for 
one, doesn’t feel like telling his fellow-citizens what they ought 
to want. He has too little confidence in his own omniscience. 
The buck is thus passed to Congress or the reformers, who labor 
under no such handicap. 

Do consumers pay “too much” for their credit? Who knows? 
What is “enough”? Who knows? What, then, can be “too 
much”? Competition is quite likely to determine charges for 
instalment credit as well as it does the price of shoes or dough- 
nuts. Does anyone find himself in a position to detail a specific 
method of going competition one better? 


INSTALMENT SELLING AND THE GENERAL CREDIT SITUATION 


In appraising the credit significance of instalment selling, 
the important figure is the average outstanding debt (average 
unpaid balance) on instalment sales. For it is the former figure 
that measures the prevailing credit burden to be carried by the 
financial system. The surprisingly low ratio of average out- 
standings to instalment sales in many lines has been noted pre- 
viously. 

Average outstandings are closely related to the length of the 
credit period. For example, Ayres estimates annual instalment 
sales of pianos at $226,000,000, of which $53,000,000 is paid 
down; $172,000,000 is deferred or instalment payments, which, 
with carrying charges, amounts to $203,000,000. Average credit 
period is around 24 months, so that average outstandings equal 
about 104 per cent of new instalment paper annually created, or 
about $212,000,000. 

It is estimated that about $186,000,000 of clothing is now 
sold under the new 10-payment plan, of which $139,000,000 is 
on time with no carrying charges. Since the deferred payments 
are paid out in about 10 weeks, the average outstandings are 
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about 11 per cent of new instalment paper created each year, 
and only 8 per cent of annual instalment sales. 

In the real-estate field, about 90 per cent of subdivision lots 
are sold on the instalment plan, according to expert estimate, or 
about one billion dollars a year. Of this total, 15 per cent is paid 
down and the balance at the rate of 1.5 per cent a month, giving 
an average credit period of 4.75 years, with average outstand- 
ings over twice annual instalment sales. Much of the same situa- 
tion applies to sales of buildings, improved property.** 

Although annual instalment sales of consumers’ goods are 
nearly four times annual instalment sales of real estate, average 
instalment paper outstandings on the latter are almost double 
those on consumers’ goods. 

Now, who carries the average credit load? The commercial 
banks by direct loans; the finance companies, and hence, in con- 
siderable parts, the commercial banks; dealers and manufactur- 
ers. Ayres estimates that over 60 per cent of the load is carried 
by dealers. Risky lines, e.g., radio paper, are not welcomed by 
financial institutions, hence the affect on the general situation is 
indirect. 

The relative importance of the credit load may be indicated 
as follows: (1) Average credit load resulting from instalment 
sales was about 10 per cent of total bank, building, and loan 
deposits of $25,600,000,000 in 1925. (2) Average credit load, as 
above, was about 4.2 per cent of total resources of all banks and 
building and loan associations reporting to the Comptroller of 
the Currency as of June 30, 1925. (3) Average credit load, as 
above, was 5.3 per cent of total loans and investments of all re- 
porting banks, building, and loan associations as of the same 
date. (4) Since 1923 deposits of reporting banks, associations 
increased over 20 per cent (as of June 30, 1925), while average 
instalment outstandings increased about 8 per cent. 

It does not seem that the credit burden is or threatens to 
become a relatively heavy one. For one thing, associations of 
finance companies, pooling their growing acquired knowledge of 
the business of financing instalment sales, are standardizing 


* Incidentally, much improved city and farm property is never free of 
debt. Yet the results do not point, by and large, to illegitmate use of credit. 
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credit terms, credit procedures, etc. This tends to strengthen the 
credit risk and hence reduce the credit burden. 

Terms on new and used cars, for example, tend to call for 
from 331% per cent to 40 per cent of the purchase price in cash, 
and a credit period of no more than a year. The results of these 
terms are such that deviations cannot be profitably followed. 
Note the following figures: 


STANDARD TERMS 


33.4% down payment on new cars, 40% down payment on used cars. Bal- 
ance in twelve equal monthly payments. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FINANCE COMPANIES 
33 SoutH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
1926 
AVERAGE OR COMPOSITE EXPERIENCE OF ABOUT 150 REPRESENTATIVE 
FINANCE CoMPANIES, BASED UPON INDIVIDUAL AVERAGES FOR ONE YEAR, AS 
OF NOVEMBER I. 


New and Used Cars 7925 1926 
1. Average loss per repossessed car which had 12 or 
less equal monthly payments .__. $50 $65 
2. Average loss per repossessed car which hed 1 I3- 18 
equal monthly payments .. - « $78 $04 
2A. Increase of hazard over standard terms ; 57% 44% 
3. Average loss per repossessed car which had a bal- 
loon note, or more than 18 monthly payments . $220 $158 
3A. Increase of hazard over standard terms . - 341% 143% 
New Cars 


4. Percentage of repossessions where down payment 
was 334% of cash price or 30% of time selling 


price . ‘ . 1.72% 2.090% 
5. Percentage of repossessions wheve down payment 

was 25% of time selling price. ; ; . 3.81% 4.02% 
5A. Increase of hazard over standard terms . . 122% 92% 
6. Percentage of repossessions where down payment 

was less than 25% of the time selling price . . 10.96% 11.52% 
6A. Increase of hazard over standard terms. - 537% 451% 

Used Cars 


7. Percentage of repossessions where down payment 
was 40% of the cash price or 37% of time selling 


price... - 3.01% 4.279% 
8. Percentage of repossessions whens dons pay: ~ne 
was less than 37% of time selling price. . 6.16% 8.57% 


8A. Increase of hazard over standard terms . . 105% 101% 
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Again, with the price level gradually declining and likely 
either to continue so or to remain relatively stable, and with a 
very strong banking situation, the credit burden becomes rela- 
tively less important as time passes.** 

Finally, in some cases, notably retail clothing, the use of 
instalment selling has reduced the credit outstanding from 25 
per cent to 8 per cent of sales. This because the 10-payment plan 
has cut the credit period from an average of 92 days under the 
earlier method of extending open account credit to 70 days. The 
average maturity is around 40 days for each account. In addi- 
tion, the retailer obtains 25 per cent of the sales price in “cash 
down,” which he didn’t do under the old method of selling on 
credit. 

Turning to the question of the credit burden of instalment 
paper and banking liquidity. Banks have no difficulty, assuming 
reasonable care in credit extension, so long as goods move read- 
ily into consumption at a profit. Loans are then safe and shift- 
‘able or liquid. But if business is to be a continuous process, bank 
loans must be renewed or refunded. While a given bank may get 
a given loan paid off, it is often paid by the proceeds of a loan at 
another bank. Renewed loans may be shifted by rediscount and 
thus are liquid to the rediscounting bank. Many bankers are 
glad to renew loans many times where they are safe, when money 
is not tight. 

When business finds itself overextended and when money is 
tight, the so-called liquid loans become unliquid and the safe 
ones may or may not be shiftable. That depends upon the re- 
serve situation of the system as a whole. Unsafe loans may be 
those of a short-term, “self-liquidating” nature made unsafe by 
rapidly declining prices and paralysis of consumer demand. Un- 
doubtedly many short-term “self-liquidating” loans aid inflation 
and overextension. That we did not need instalment credit to 
allow us to reach an inflated credit situation is attested to by his- 
tory. 

“It seems unlikely that, in the near future, our gold reserves will be greatly 
reduced in view of the tremendous obligations due us from abroad. Our reinvest- 


ments abroad may offset such payments, but even then we do not necessariiy lose 
much gold. 
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Now, if with our existing production and distribution capac- 
ity instalment selling were eliminated, what would happen to the 
safety and “liquidity” of many bank loans to manufacturers 
and wholesalers? How long will loans remain “liquid” if goods 
do not move to consumers at a profit? 

So important is the instalment plan in certain industries 
that paralysis therein, following elimination of instalment sell- 
ing, would affect the entire economic structure, and hence the 
credit situation, quite adversely. 

Needless to say, such results would increase not onlv the 
risks of short-term bank loans, but the risk attending stock and 
bond investments held by banks. How serious the results would 
be we don’t know. Probably more serious than the results of 
the rise of the instalment plan to date. 

During the severe depression of 1920-21 leading finance 
companies suffered very slight credit losses, ranging from 1 per 
cent of paper purchases downward.”* The percentage of credit 
losses on average invested capital was as strikingly low. This 
despite a decline in pay-roll and employment from 130 per cent 
and 110 per cent, respectively, of the 1919 average to 80 per 
cent. And post-war readjustments are strikingly abnormal ones. 

Losses of nations" »anks for the period 1921-24 on loans and 
investments ran as .. ows: 


Year Loans and Discounts Investments 
19g2I . , : ‘ .63 1.89 
1922 ° e ° ° 1.20 73 
1923. : ‘ - 208 43 
1924. / . . .86 .48 


It seems probable that credit losses of finance companies 
compare very favorably with those of commercial banks. In fine, 
the brevity of the instalment credit period for much of consum- 
ers’ paper greatly reduced risk of credit; many workers had 
surpluses to meet their bills; loans to finance instalment paper 
were no more unliquid than many short-term “self-liquidating” 
bank loans under similar conditions. Our credit experience has 
been favorable. The current burden has not, since 1922, in- 


* The ratio of losses to average outstandings would be even lower. 
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creased to alarming figures, and the trend has been much exag- 
gerated. 

The credit risk of the financial system may be reduced and 
is being reduced by the development of standard sales terms, 
careful credit analysis, improved sales ethics. It must not be 
overlooked that the resalability of the product and the collateral 
margins exacted by finance companies and banks who lend to 
finance companies will afford considerable protection from cred- 
it losses. This protection increases as sales terms, credit analysis 
and control, sales ethics increase in effectiveness. 


INSTALMENT SELLING AND SOCIETY 

Since society at large isn’t an “it,” but rather a group of 
groups, it is clear that the benefits and risks of instalment selling 
which accrue to producers, dealers, consumers, labor, capital, 
banks, depositors, and so on also accrue to society. 

There are, however, certain aspects of our problem that 
concern society as a group without necessarily involving the spe- 
cial interests of the several groups within society. To certain of 
these aspects we turn our analysis before concluding. 

Instalment buying of capital goods, insurance, bonds, real 
estate would seem to have met with general approval. The high 
social esteem accorded thrift and the productivity of capital ac- 
count for this. 

The main differences between the foregoing uses of instal- 
ment buying and the purchase of consumers goods on time-pay- 
ments are: (a) in the rate of satisfaction-productivity, (5) in 
the length of life of the goods or services purchased. 

While capital goods indirectly satisfy more wants than do 
consumers’ goods directly, it must be remembered that there is a 
point beyond which capital accumulation ceases to be desir- 
able.*® It is not beyond reason to suggest that instalment buying 
may aid in preserving a desirable balance between spending and 
saving. In one sense what is spent is saved. The profits of pro- 
ducers and dealers who sell on the instalment plan are, in part, 
reinvested in business and called corporate surplus. 


* The danger of overproduction or oversaving, as it is sometimes called, is 
referred to here. 
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Length of life of goods gives no basis for condemning instal- 
ment buying, for other forms of consumer credit may be used for 
the same purposes. There is rather the need for adjusting the 
credit period and terms to the depreciation rate for the product 
and to the income of the buyer; or for forcing pretty sizable 
down payments, careful credit analysis, and so on. 

There is no evidence that instalment selling has lessened 
thrift. Bank and building and loan association deposits, life in- 
surance purchased, bond distribution figures, all point to a con- 
trary conclusion. During 1926, for example, savings deposits in 
all classes of banks increased over $1,500,000,000.*" This is well 
over one-fourth of total average instalment credit outstanding in 
the same year—a figure containing quite a load of credit ex- 
tended in previous years for purchase of real estate and other 
commodities. 

As a matter of fact, it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
instalment selling teaches income budgeting and thrift. Many 
persons would live up their annual incomes and have far less 
to show for their labors than they do. They would never obtain 
the want-satisfactions now derived from the durable consum- 
ers’ goods purchased by a kind of forced thrift. Instalment plans 
force thrift much as does the annual level premium plan of sell- 
ing life insurance. 

From the point of view of national income the picture is 
even more attractive. The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search estimates 1926 income at $90,000,000 and states the rate 
of annual increase to be 714 per cent. Average instalment paper 
outstandings at, say, $3,500,000,000, an outside figure, are hard- 
ly 4 per cent of national income. Thus the turnover of total 
instalment average oustandings is above 25 times a year. The 
rate of annual increase in average instalment outstandings has 
been around 4 per cent. 

Undoubtedly instalment credit, like all credit, is justified, 
is legitimate socially only if it is safe for consumers, bankers, e¢ 
al., and for society as a whole. Safety for all the social groups, 
for society, is a function of the development of adequate, fore- 
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seeing credit analysis, control of credit, effective selling terms, 
a higher plane of sales ethics, consumer rationalization. 

The costs and risks of instalment selling are what we pay for 
its benefits. Why should we expect something for nothing? We 
insist on the advantages of specialization, for example, but we 
also assume the risks of the specialist and hope that people will 
not cease to demand our services and force painful shift to new 
lines of endeavor. Similar remarks can be applied to private 
property, pecuniary organization, machinery, and all the other 
products of economic evolution. Should we expect any more in 
the case of instalment selling ? 

But this does not mean that we need not strive to reduce or 
eliminate cost and risk. Let us rather bend our energies in that 
direction. Let us use the energy now employed in denunciation 
to remove the weaknesses of a development as inevitable as that 
from farm to factory, from provincialism to internationalism, 
from a debtor nation to a creditor nation. 

S. P. MEECH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















LABOR AND THE LAW IN CANADA 


The purpose of this article is to examine the attitude of or- 
ganized labor in Canada toward the law. The Canada Trades 
and Labor Congress, representing about one-half of the trade- 
unionists of Canada, has been selected as the organization the 
attitude of which is to be examined. Before dealing specifically 
with the activities of the Congress in its championship of labor 
in legal matters, it is necessary to give some picture of the status 
of labor before the law in Canada at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 

I. LABOR LAW PRIOR TO 1900 

Legislation for the peace, order, and good government of 
Canada and for the regulation of trade and commerce is matter 
for the federal parliament. Since the criminal law comes within 
the same authority, the federal government is required to take 
cognizance of such matters as conspiracy, violence, and intimida- 
tion. It must be remembered, too, that English common law ap- 
plies to Canada. At the time of the arrest of the Toronto printers 
back in the seventies, the laborers, and in fact the populace in 
general, were awakened to the realization that the British stat- 
utes of 1857 and 1871 had no application in Canada, but that 
trade-unions in the Dominion stood with respect to the law un- 
der the terms of the old English law of 1792. Such was the opin- 
ion of Judge Harrison as expressed in his statement prepared at 
that time for the master-printers. To quote, he found as follows: 

That the law of Canada as regards labor combinations is the same as 
the Common Law of England, before the passing of the English statutes, 5 
Geo. IV, Cap. 95, 8 Geo. IV, Cap. 96, and 22 Victoria, Cap. 23, none of 
which are in force in this country. 

None of these English protecting statutes ..... being in force, I can 
only come to the conclusion that combinations of workmen in Canada for 
the following purposes are illegal: (1) to lessen or alter the hours of labor; 
(2) to obtain an advance in wages; (3) to fix the rate of wages; (4) to de- 
crease the quantity of work; (5) to induce others to separate from their 
service before expiration of their time; (6) to quit work before the work is 
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finished; (7) to refuse to enter into work or employment; (8) to persuade 
others not to enter into work or employment.' 

That Canadian legislators were not aware of the true state 
of things is indicated by the passage of what was, in the light of 
this judgment, an unnecessary amendment of the Canadian crim- 
inal law in 1869. It was apparently copied from one passed, with 
more reason, somewhat earlier in Britain, and rendered liable to 
two years’ imprisonment, “anyone who, in pursuance of any un- 
lawful combination or conspiracy to raise the rate of wages or 
respecting any trade, business or manufacture, or any person 
employed therein, unlawfully assaults any person or uses any 
violence with intent to hinder such person from being employed 
at such trade, business or manufacture.” 

It was sought to remedy this hapless condition of affairs in 
1872 by providing, under the Trade Union Act, not only that 
trade-unions should be legal, but that they should be exempted 
from the law on unlawful acts in restraint of trade. An amend- 
ment to the criminal law passed in 1900 provided that nothing in 
the section on conspiracy in restraint of trade should be con- 
strued as applicable to combinations of workmen or employees 
for their own reasonable protection as such. Amendments of 
1875, 1876, and 1890 relieved the repressive provision of 1869 
with respect to conspiracy. As stated in its present form the re- 
sulting regulation stipulates that no prosecution is capable of be- 
ing maintained against any person for conspiracy not to work 
with or for any employer or workmen, or for doing any act which 
has for its purpose the formation of a trade combination unless 
such act is otherwise punishable by statute.* 

Not so happy from labor’s point of view has been the story 
with respect to picketing. Here Canada appears to have copied 
the motherland rather assiduously in the way of repressive meas- 
ures, but has failed to follow in the matter of liberalizing the 
code. Quoting again the review already drawn upon, we read 

An amendment of 1872 made it unlawful for anyone wrongfully and 
without lawful authority, with a view to compelling any other person to ab- 


* Copied from J. McArthur O’Conner, Trade Unions in Toronto, chap. viii. 
® Legislative Yearbook, published by Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council, 
1923, p. 59. Cf. Labor Legislation in Canada (1920), p. 93, sec. 502. 
* Legislative Yearbook, published by Winnipeg Trades Council, 1923, p. 60. 
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stain from doing anything which he has a lawful right to do, or to abstain 
from doing anything from which he has a lawful right to abstain, to use per- 
sonal violence or threats of violence, to follow persistently such person from 
place to place or to follow him in a disorderly manner with one or move per- 
sons, or to hide his tools or other property, or to beset or watch the resi- 
dence or place of business of such person. 

The British Act of 1871 from which the Canadian law was copied, was 
replaced in 1875 by an act which reproduced this section with the addition 
of a clause which provided that attending at or near a house or place of busi- 
ness merely to obtain or communicate information should not be deemed to 
be watching and besetting within the meaning of the Act. A similar provi- 
sion was made by a Canadian enactment of 1876, but was omitted from the 
Criminal Code when it was consolidated in 1892.4 


This omission, in the face of protests of labor at the time, has 
been the cause of much ruffling of the waters. The reason given 
for not incorporating it in the new code was that it was unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as peaceful picketing was not declared illegal in 
the Trade Unions Act.° 

A third aspect of criminal law development, of interest in the 
present analysis, has to do with the breaking of contracts where 
such action may involve the destruction or injury of life or prop- 
erty. A section was enacted in 1877 which still stands as section 
No. 499 of the Criminal Code, rendering liable to a maximum 
penalty of $100 or three months imprisonment everyone who 
wilfully breaks a contract, knowing or having reasonable cause 
to believe the consequences will be to endanger human life or 
cause serious bodily injury, or expose valuable property to de- 
struction or serious injury; or who breaks a contract with any 
municipal corporation or authority or any company where he 
has reason to believe that the result of such action will be to cut 
off the supply of power, light, gas, or water; or who breaks any 
contract with a railway company where he should know that the 
probable consequences of his so doing will be to delay or prevent 
the running of any locomotive engine, or tender, or freight or 
passenger train.® 


* Ibid., p. 59. 
* Canadian Congress Journal (February, 1924), p. 40. 


* Labor Legislation in Canada (1920), p. 93. Cf. also Legislative Yearbook, 
Trades and Labor Council of Winnipeg, 1923, p. 59. 
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II. ACTIVITIES OF THE CCNGRESS WITH RESPECT TO THE LAW 


The foregoing brief review will serve as a setting for a study 
of the activities of the Congress with respect to the law during 
the past twenty years. In the report of the executive council in 
1903 it is brought out that the parliamentary representative had 
been grappling with an attempt by the Senate to enact the so- 
called Béique bill, which had for its purpose, in addition to treat- 
ing intimidating pickets as lawbreakers, to declare any group of 
more than three persons associated in any favorable relation with 
such pickets as “an unlawful assembly,” and making every mem- 
ber of such a body punishable, “even though such person has not 
participated in such act or threat.’” 

At the parliamentary session 1903-4 the Congress asked for 
amendments to the Criminal Code to guarantee to union men 
arrested for picketing and kindred offenses the right to trial by 
jury.® In this it met with success, and the accomplishment was 
pronounced a distinct gain to labor.’ Nevertheless juries do not 
seem to have been proof against. the current doctrines of the 
time, as is evidenced by the decision against the Rossland Min- 
ers’ Union, Rossland, British Columbia, reported to the 1904 
convention. In this case action had been brought against the 
union for damages sustained in a strike which took place in 1901, 
and the court gave a verdict in favor of the plaintiff to the tune 
of $12,500. “The jury,” remarked President Fleet, in his report 
to the Congress, ‘“‘found that the union entered into a conspiracy 
to prevent men working in the company’s mine.’’’° It is interest- 
ing to note that the convention at this time was following closely 
the battle of the British unions against the Taff Vale decision 
which apparently had served as precedent for this judgment.” 

* Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, p. 18. 

® Labor Gazette, VI, 429. 

® Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 


Congress, p. 48. 
* Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor Con- 


gress, Pp. 10. 
* Ibid., p. 15. The British Columbia Legislature, however, passed an act 

shortly after to relieve unions in that province from the effects of the Taff Vale 

decision (see Statutes of B.C. 1902 c. 66). Cf. also Labor Legislation in Canada 


(1920), p. 761. 
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The outstanding note, however, of the early deliberations of 
the present century is the confusion as to the law which pos- 
sessed the mind of organized labor. This probably finds its best 
expression in the report of the executive officers to the 1905 con- 
vention. We quote it at some length, where, under the heading 
“Labor Laws,” it reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding all the litigation during the past few years dealing 
with the rights and duties of labor and capital it is impossible for anvone, 
layman or lawyer, to say with any degree of definiteness what the law is 
upon these relations. The time is undoubtedly opportune to ask the Domin- 
ion Government, and the various provincial governments, so far as their re- 
spective jurisdictions extend, to pass laws stating clearly and unequivocably 
the rights and duties of all parties concerned. We assume that we have the 
right to strike and to bring pressure upon our enemies to recognize our 
claims. We prate a lot about the right of free speech, but this right does not 
at times seem to include the right to peaceably persuade the public to give 
their patronage to others than those who oppose our just claims; and we 
find ourselves denied the right to inform workmen of the existence of a 
strike, or of the reasons for the cessation of work; and finally when we sur- 
mount all these difficulties we are confronted with that bogey known as con- 
spiracy which is ever present, all-inclusive, and whose confines are beyond 
mortal ken. Organized labor desires to observe the law, but that observance 
is impossible where no one can say what the law is.?* 


With many of the decisions running adversely, labor began, 
shortly after the passage in 1906 of the British Industrial Dis- 
putes Act in England, to look for relief to the Privy Council, hop- 
ing that by the reversal of some of the Canadian decisions the 
law in Canada would be clarified and brought more in accord- 
ance with that of Britain. A test was made in 1907—8 when the 
case between the Metallic Roofing Company of Toronto and 
Local No. 30 of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union was carried to 
the high court of the empire largely on funds subscribed by 
member unions of the Canada Trades and Labor Congress.”* 
The first clause in the complaint alleged, among other items, that 
the union by its interference had caused otherwise satisfied 
workmen to leave off work at midday. There was also involved 
a charge of boycotting. The plaintiff had been awarded dam- 

™ Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, p. 16. 

* Ibid., Twenty-third Annual Convention, p. 28. 
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ages in the lower court and the judgment had been twice sus- 
tained on appeal when the case was carried from the Canadian 
jurisdiction and the appellants rewarded with a reversal and an 
order for a new trial.** 

Encouraged by this success, it was decided to repeat the ex- 
periment two years later and the Congress once more gave its 
services in procuring financial support. This time, although the 
question of union men causing others to commit breach of con- 
tract was again involved, organized labor was especially inter- 
ested in getting a pronouncement in favor of the legality of 
peaceful picketing. The case was one dating back to 1906 and 
involving Local Union No. 62 of the United Association of Jour- 
neymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Steam-Fitters Helpers, and 
the Master-Plumbers of Winnipeg. The union, having been 
defeated in the lower court and enjoined from pursuing its 
former methods of making its strike effective, made appeal. In 
March, 1909, Judge Perdue, of the Manitoba Court of Appeals, 
reaffirmed the earlier decisions, made the injunction perpetual 
against picketing the premises of Cotter Brothers, master- 
plumbers, and awarded $2,000 damages.*® In his statement he 
declared it to be unlawful for a number of persons to combine 
together to induce others to break contracts, and if such others 
are so induced it constitutes an actionable wrong; that picketing 
or besetting of the plaintiff’s shops with the object of coercing 
employees or inducing them to cease work is unlawful; also that 
the union’s funds and property were liable to answer in dam- 
ages.’® It was from this judgment that labor took its appeal to 
England. Unfortunately, however, on account of delay in mak- 

“The differences were subsequently settled outside of court (cf. R. H. 
Coats, Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. IX. 

* Labor Gazette, IX, 1155. 

* The last clause furnished an interesting sequel. The plaintiff, failing to 
collect upon the property, obtained from the court the appointment of a re- 
ceiver and the union members were ordered to hand over their monthly dues in 
satisfaction of the damage claim to a representative of the court. The dues not 
being paid, a further action was instituted to force their payment, but the Court 
of King’s Bench found, after examining the constitution of the union, that no 


contract existed whereby any member had agreed to pay such dues to the union, 
and hence the receiver could not recover (Labor Gazette, X, 401; XI, 520). 
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ing the necessary application, the case failed to get before the 
Privy Council, and labor was left, as the chronicler in the Ga- 
zette remarked at the time, to suffer from the disabilities of the 
Taff Vale decision.** 

About the same time the Trades and Labor Congress, acting 
through its parliamentary representative, Mr. O’Donoghue, ap- 
plied to the then Minister of Justice, Honorable A. B. Ayles- 
worth, to reinsert in the Criminal Code that section which had 
been left out in 1892 and which formerly safeguarded the right 
of peaceful picketing and gave Canadian workers the same pro- 
tection, uncer the law, as that enjoyed by British workers. Mr. 
Aylesworth, however, replied (June, 1910) to the effect that 
such an amendment would be merely an addition of unnecessary 
verbiage, since, under the law, it is the intent with which the act 
complained of has been done, which is the “essential ingredient 
necessary to be established to constitute the offence,” and “if 
such intent is absent, and the besetting or watching . . . . is 
merely to obtain or communicate information,” there would be 
no offense under the Act. Thus both in its legislative approach 
and in its attempt to obtain a favorable legal precedent labor 
was defeated in its endeavor to bring picketing within the ap- 
proval of the law. 

It is not to be inferred from the foregoing that picketing at 
this time was always declared illegal. In the majority of cases it 
was, but in such decisions there was generally some finding of 
intimidation or other effective cause. An example to the contrary 
was afforded by an Ontario court in the case of Rex v. Brantford 
Moulders, where it was held that picketing was not illegal pro- 
vided the men did not beset the works with a view to compelling 
others to abstain from doing lawful work.** 

Beginning with 1917, the Congress turned once more to the 
Dominion government to secure legislation to relieve the work- 
ers from what was felt to be the increasing harshness of the court 
decisions. Again the subject of picketing, along with the free use 
of the injunction, was to be the storm center. The occasion seems 
* Labor Gazette, XI, 1171. 

* Ibid., IX, 94. 
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to have been the institution of heavy damage suits by several 
Winnipeg and Montreal employers and the issuance of injunc- 
tions (in some cases, in perpetuity) by the courts. In the former 
city especially, where the Mather decisions were operative, feel- 
ing ran high, and it was declared that there was no weapon pos- 
sessed by organized labor that could successfully cope with the 
“power of this judge-made law” which affected so prejudiciously 
the interests of the workers. President Watters, in a series of in- 
terviews and letters with the Prime Minister and Minister of La- 
bor, urged either the amendment of the clauses on picketing 
(thereby legalizing peaceful persuasion) or the passage of an act 
respecting trades unions and trades disputes patterned after the 
British Act of 1906 but adapted to Canadian conditions. Pre- 
mier Borden evidently preferred the former alternative. He re- 
ferred the whole matter to the Minister of Justice for lus consid- 
eration, and at the time nothing came of it.”° 

The radical propaganda and the unrest at the close of the 
war which finally came to a head in the Winnipeg strike gave 
occasion for changes in the Criminal Code both by addition and 
subtraction—changes which for a time deflected the attention of 
labor from the subject of picketing. Following two Orders-in- 
Council in 1918, a measure was passed through the Dominion 
Parliament (in face of opposition from both the Trades and La- 
bor Congress executive and the committees of the railway broth- 
erhoods) substantially incorporating these Orders into perma- 
nent effectiveness by amendments to the Code. These amend- 
ments have to do with sedition, seditious conspiracy, and unlaw- 
ful association. More specifically, Section 133 of the old Code, 
declaring that no one should be held guilty of seditious intention 
when he only intended in good faith to show that the government 
had been misled or mistaken in a certain course of action, or to 
point out errors or defects in the government or constitution, or 
to call attention to matters which have a tendency to produce 
feelings of hatred and ill-will between different classes, was 


» Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, pp. 102-7, 176. 
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struck out. Two new sections were added. The first of these 
(97 b.) reads as follows: 

Any person who prints, publishes, edits, issues, circulates, sells, or offers 
for sale or distribution any book, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, picture, 
circular, card, letter, writing, tract, publication or document of any kind, in 
which is taught, advocated, advised or defended, or who shall in any man- 
ner teach, advocate, or advise or defend the use, without authority of law, 
of force, violence, terrorism, or physical injury to person or property, or 
threat of such injury, as a means of acomplishing any governmental, indus- 
trial or economic change, or otherwise, shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable to imprisonment for not more than twenty years. 

The other new section had to do with the extension of the 
content of the term “unlawful association.” It ran as follows: 

Any association, organization, society or corporation, whose professed 
purpose or one of whose purposes is to bring about any governmental, indus- 
trial or economic change within Canada by the use of force, violence or 
physical injury to person or property, or by threats of such injury, or which 
teaches, advocates, advises or defends the use of force, violence, terrorism 
or physical injury to person or property, or threats of such injury, in order 
to accomplish such change, or for any other purpose, or which shall by any 
means prosecute or pursue such purpose or professed purpose, or shall so 
teach, advocate, advise or defend, shall be an unlawful association. 

The section continues by providing for the seizure of prop- 
erty of unlawful associations and for prosecuting their officers 
and members, and names penalties for those wearing their 
badges, etc.” 

At this time also the question of the legality of the sympa- 
thetic strike came to the fore and provided an additional item 
of concern for organized labor. 

Following the events of 1919, the Congress began for the first 
time to make the reform of the Criminal Code one of its chief ob- 
jectives in its representations to the federal government; and 
since that time the effort in this direction has been well advised 
and co-ordinated. During the summer of 1920 the executive pro- 
cured the services of J. G. O’Donoghue, a life-long student of 
the law in relation to labor, to write a review of the whole situa- 


** Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, pp. 132 ff. Cf. also ibid., Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, pp. 28, 156. 
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tion as it existed at the time in Canada. This report, under the 
date of September 7, 1920, was submitted in detail to the conven- 
tion held at Windsor, Ontario, a few days later. It dealt at length 
with the subject of picketing, both in its civil and criminal law 
aspects, and set out in a table of “instructions to pickets” what, 
in the opinion of the writer, could be and what could not be done 
under the Canadian law. Under the captions “sedition” and 
“conspiracy” it presented to the workers the changes that had 
recently been wrought in the Code by the amendments referred 
to previously, and pointed out their significance from the labor 
point of view. Special attention was called to the dangerous pos- 
sibilities involved in the free use of the words “force” and “ter- 
rorism” as methods of “industrial and economic change,” which 
these amendments put under the ban, and prescribed heavy pun- 
ishments for persons and organizations using or advocating 
them. It was the contention of Mr. O’Donoghue that these 
terms were too ambiguous and included too much. As likely to 
be interpreted by the courts, their possibilities of inclusiveness 
would practically make striking of any kind illegal. The report 
also sought to educate the workers with respect to the criminal 
law on the breaking of contracts in particular industries and the 
legal status of the sympathetic strike.” 

On the basis of this learned opinion and the remedies sug- 
gested the Congress framed its demands in its approaches to the 
government during the next four years. The ideal sought was to 
obtain for the Canadian worker the same rights with respect to 
these matters that are enjoyed by his brothers in Britain. Thus 
in 1921 this section of its legislative program named the follow- 
ing as its first four points: 

a) Repeal of the section referring to sedition, seditious intention, sedi- 
tious libel and seditious conspiracy. 

b) The reinsertion into the Criminal Code of the sections establishing 
the right of peaceful picketing. 

c) Reconsideration of amendments passed during the panicky session 
of Parliament, 1919, especially the elimination of the words “force,” “ter- 
rorism,” and “industrial or economic change,” as mentioned in 976 and 
other sections. 


* Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, pp. 132-42. 
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d) Amendments to define sympathetic strikes and bring Canadian law 
into harmony with British law on this matter.*® 

In spite of the negative reply of the government through the 
Department of Justice, which argued conservatively on all four 
points, the Congress declared its confidence in the righteousness 
of its own position and continued to press for practically the 
same objectives in subsequent years.** 

With the increased use of injunctions in connection with 
picketing, the question of picketing re-established itself as the 
subject of first importance, and an additional clause was added 
to the program demanding the prevention of misuse of the power 
of injunctions in labor disputes.** It has been asserted that the 
conservative stand of the Department of Justice has been in 
some degree responsible for the free use by the courts of injunc- 
tions against picketing. At the convention of 1923 plans were 
considered for recurring again to the method of an earlier period, 
viz., by supporting an appeal to the Privy Council, the decision 
in point being that of Chief Justice Martin of the Montreal Su- 
perior Court assessing damages against the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union with a permanent injunction against 
their further picketing of any kind or interfering with the em- 
ployees or prospective employees of Dame Hannah Bercovitch.” 
Previous to this a test was made of obtaining redress by way of 
provincial legislation, a bill to legalize peaceful picketing being 
brought before the Manitoba house by a labor member, only to 
suffer defeat.” 

That confusion was still rife in regard to the legal status of 
picketing is evidenced by two contrasting decisions of 1924. An 
Alberta justice held that, lacking malice or injury to the plaintiff 
as their primary object, Calgary hotel employees were entitled to 

* Proceedings of the Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, p. 23. 

“For memorandum of Department of Justice and the rejoinder of the 
executive council of the Congress, see ibid., pp. 28-34. 

* Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 100. Cf. also Canadian Congress Journal (June, 1923), p. 228. 


* Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, p. 63. 
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picket a city hotel to reduce the operator’s business in order to 
compel compliance with the union’s terms. An Ontario court, on 
the contrary, granted an injunction restraining men from picket- 
ing theaters where they had been employed, and later there was 
granted an enlargement to include other members of the union. 
Clarification was brought in some measure, however, in the case 
of Renvers v. Rex, where an attempt was made by the Supreme 
Court of Canada to define the terms “watching and besetting” 
as declared to be within the law in the provisions of section 501 
(f) of the Criminal Code. Here the statement of Justice New- 
combe in giving the majority decision declared that it was neces- 
sary to establish in one way or another that the watching and 
besetting was done wrongfully and without legal authority; that 
the picketing must be of such a nature as to constitute a nuisance 
before such picketers could be found against; that legal picket- 
ing is possible as for instance in the case of men lying around for 
a time after discharge and even being joined by others, provided 
they do not annoy or molest. But large numbers shouting in the 
neighborhood, insistence on persuading, etc., are evidence of 
nuisance.”* 

A decision of May 10, 1926, as handed down by the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, held that picketing must confine it- 
self to communication of facts and the persuasion must be fair 
and reasonable. Declarations by pickets or on handbills that an 
employer is “unfair” is not dealing with a fact, but an opinion 
about which people may differ.*° As the matter stands today, 
therefore, Canadian labor, when compared with that of Britain, 
is still in an uncomfortable and poorly defined position with re- 
spect to making an effective use of the strike. So far as express 
legislation is concerned it also lacks such protection as is af- 
forded to the American worker by the clauses forbidding the 
enjoining of peaceful persuasion and communication in Section 
20 of the Clayton Act.*® On the other hand the most recent trend 


* Tabor Gazette, XXVI, 618. 

* Ibid., p. 624. 

*° Exception should perhaps be made to this statement in the case of British 
Columbia. 
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of Canadian court decisions would seem to be somewhat more 
favorable than that south of the line. 

In contrast to the National Catholic Union, the Congress has 
continued in its attitude of oppositivu to incorporation of trade- 
unions. In 1920 the executive council referred to a campaign by 
the employers to pass legislation to make it compulsory upon 
all unions to become incorporated, and warning that all affiliates 
should use their best efforts to oppose such a measure.** Again 
in 1922, in connection with the discussion of an attempt to pass 
such a bill in the Quebec legislature, the Congress went on record 
in a resolution that affiliated organizations should “resist all 
efforts to have their local unions, national or international unions 
incorporated.** The disadvantage of incorporation in making 
the funds of the union available for the satisfaction of unfavor- 
able court decisions has long been recognized, and few organiza- 
tions have seen fit to incorporate or to use the machinery of reg- 
istration as provided in 1872.** On the other hand, that certain 
disadvantages have resulted from remaining without legal per- 
sonality is shown by a decision handed down by Judge Galt in a 
Manitoba court in 1923. In this case, which was brought by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers against a former secre- 
tary of its General Adjustment Committee for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for the recovery of certain funds alleged to have 
been wrongfully retained, the court declared che plaintiff non- 
suited, holding it, as an unregistered trade-union and thus not 
covered by the Act of 1872, to be an organization grossly in re- 
straint of trade on account of certain clauses of its constitution 
and ritual relating to strikes, and hence without the law for the 
purposes of legal proceedings. According to this judgment a 
trade-union that is not registered has no standing before the 
courts unless its objects are legal. On the other hand it was held 

*” Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, Trades and Labor 
Congress, p. 70. 

* Ibid., Thirty-eighth Annual Convention, p. 146. 


* For recent evidence of the dangers to union funds through incorporation, 
see case of Patzatek vs. Adams (Labor Gazette, XXIV, 814, 908; XXV, 92). 
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that, if its hands are clean, it may approach the court in the ca- 
pacity of a plaintiff and be allowed the service of the law. 
Fortunately, however, for the cause of Canadian trade- 
unions, this court’s adverse judgment upon the legality of the 
brotherhood was reversed on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Manitoba, and the opinion of the appellate court sustained by 
the Supreme Court of Canada. For the latter Mr. Justice Duff 
declared that provincial and Dominion statutes for the past fif- 
teen or twenty years have been directed to the encouragement of 
collective bargaining, and if collective bargaining is to be made 
effectual, unions must have rules giving authority to discipline 
recalcitrant members, and they must have funds and persons 
responsible to the membership for the expenditure of these 
funds. The position taken by the Manitoba Court and upheld 
by the Supreme Court of Canada was that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was not an organization so tainted with 
illegality that the court would not lend its assistance to recover 
moneys of the union unjustifiably held by the late treasurer.** 
H. A. Locan 


RaNDOLPH-Macon WoMAN’s COLLEGE 


™“ Labor Gazette, XXIV, 532. 

















THE LONG-TIME OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


At least two views exist with respect to the outlook for Amer- 
ican agriculture in the immediate future, i.e., over a period of 
from ten to twenty-five years. 

There are those who look with confidence to an early restor- 
ation of agriculture to its former prosperous state. The assump- 
tions lying back of this view are: (1) the fact that the land area 
available for crops in the United States has ceased to expand; 
(2) that population will continue to increase at the present rate 
of about a million and a half a year; (3) that there are fewer 
people engaged in agriculture to share the returns received; (4) 
that stability will come when our increasing population over- 
takes agricultural production and agriculture is on a domestic 
basis. 

A second view upheld by certain economists writing in the 
Journal of Farm Economics for January, 1927, is less optimistic. 
This view may be summed up in the words of its chief sponsor, 
Professor E. G. Nourse: ‘“The outlook for American agriculture 
is far from bright, the industry being faced by portentous tech- 
nological changes while its organization and institutions are such 
as to make extremely difficult, indeed in large part impossible, a 
prompt and suitable adjustment to these circumstances.”* 

Before attempting to appraise these conflicting views let us 
first review certain significant facts with reference to the present 
state of agriculture and the trends of development in the indus- 
try. In the light of these facts we shall attempt to evaluate these 
views and to forecast developments. 

Supporting the first view are the following facts: Crop land 
area has ceased to expand. Between 1899 and 1909 there was an 

*“The Outlook for Agriculture,” Journal of Farm Economics (January, 
1927), p. 21. 
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increase of 28,000,000 acres, or 10 per cent, as compared with 21 
per cent increase in population. 

From 1909 to 1919 there was an increase in crop acreage of 
45,000,000 acres, or 14 per cent compared with an increase of 15 
per cent in population. 

From 1919 to 1924, however, crop land decreased 19,000,000 
acres, or 5 per cent, while population increased nearly 8 per cent, 
or at as rapid a rate as in the preceding decade. 

Farm population has declined——The farm population was 
29.9 per cent of the total population in 1920. Allowing for move- 
ment between city and country and for births and deaths, there 
was a net loss of 3.6 per cent in farm population in 1922, 2.2 per 
cent in 1924, I.5 per cent in 1925, with a further decline of 2 
per cent in 1926. The farm population which was reported in the 
census of 1920 as 31,614,000 is now estimated as 27,892,000 by 
the Department of Agriculture.’ 

Production per worker in agriculture has increased from a 
basis of 100 in 1880 to an index of 147 in 1920, with an estimated 
gain in efficiency from 1909 to 1919 of 10 per cent; from 1919 to 
1924, of 11 per cent.® 

This gain in individual efficiency should be considered in re- 
lation to the number of persons engaged in agriculture at suc- 
cessive periods compared with crop production. The total num- 
ber of persons engaged in agriculture has increased 75 per cent 
since 1875, while agricultural production has increased 128 per 
cent.‘ 

Production per capita of total population —While produc- 
tion per worker is moving up at an accelerated rate, production 
per capita of total population increased from a basis of 100 in 
1880 to 113 in 1910, and then declined to 109 in 1920.° 

In per capita production of crops alone the Department of 


? Chicago Daily News, May 10, 1927. 

*T. N. Carver, “Rural Depopulation,” Journal of Farm Economics (Janu- 
ary, 1927), Pp. 4. 

*T.N. Carver, op. cit. 

*E. E. Day, Harvard Bureau of Economic Statistics, quoted from The Ag- 
ricultural Problem in the United States, p. 32. National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1926. 
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Agriculture indicates a decline from an index of 95.2 to 93.2 
(1910-14 equals 100) in the period 1920-24 to 1921-25.° 

Live stock per capita show a similar decline. Per family of 
five there were 4.6 head of cattle in 1900, 3 head in 1910; 2.6 
head in 1925.’ Little change is evident in the number of other 
stock per capita. 

The yield per acre of nine principal crops increased in the 
period 1885-1907, but has tencsu downward since that date, due 
to a sharp decline in the yield of cotton. 

Exports of agricultural products have declined in value since 
1900, except for the war period, while imports of such products 
have increased since 1903. Agriculture seems to be approaching 
a domestic basis. 

There is in all of these facts support for the view that Amer- 
ican agriculture is basically sound, that adjustments are being 
made, and that landowners and farmers will come into their own 
when, through increase of population, pressure on food supply 
will assert itself, prices of farm products will rise, and all will be 
well again. But prices of land and of agricultural commodities 
have remained generally depressed since 1920. The question re- 
maining unanswered is, When will recovery take place? 

But now let us look at the problem through the eyes of the 
pessimists. Their case is built mainly on a theory of overproduc- 
tion brought about through improvements in agricultural tech- 
nique. This condition of overproduction is complicated by the 
lack of organization among producers which will enable them to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions. 

As facts to support this view there is, first, the evidence of 
increased acre yields for the nine principal crops over the whole 
period from 1883 to 1907. Since 1907 the combined acre yield 
of corn, oats, wheat, and potatoes has continued to increase. In 
the period from 1885-89 to 1920-24 the combined acreage of 
these crops was expanded about 52 per cent, while the total pro- 
duction of these crops increased 77 per cent. Stated in another 
way, this increase in acre yield provided the population of the 


* Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement, December, 1925. 
*B. H. Hibbard, Journal of Farm Economics (January, 1927), p. 41. 
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United States annually with about seven bushels more of these 
food crops per capita than would have been available under the 
acre-yield level of the base period 1885—89.° 

This evidence would seem to contradict the effect of previous 
evidence submitted of declining crop acreage per capita and de- 
clining production per capita. So far as grain and potatoes are 
concerned there seems no immediate threat of population pres- 
sure on food supply. 

To compensate for decreased numbers of beef cattle per 
capita there is the fact that through increased birth-rates, more 
expert feeding and breeding, and marketing at younger ages, the 
number of animals slaughtered has continued relatively stable 
as the number on farms has continued to decline. Through 
quicker turnover, more beef is being produced from fewer live 
animals than was formerly the case. 

Since 1907 per capita cattle population has dropped from 
0.78 head to 0.52, or 33 per cent. Beef cattle per capita declined 
46.5 per cent. In spite of such reductions in cattle population, 
cattle slaughter per capita dropped but 13.3 per cent, while calf 
slaughter increased 14.3 per cent. The same tendency is shown 
in the relation of decline of sheep per capita to slaughter. 

In the case of swine, per capita population declined from 0.7 
head in 1907 to 0.45 in 1926, or 35.7 per cent. Actual slaughter 
per capita increased 5 per cent over the period, and this increase 
was accompanied by an increase in weight per head.® Apparently 
there is no comfort for the Malthusians from this source. 

The same is true of the production of dairy products. In 
1870 there were 231 dairy cows per 1,000 population; in 1890, 
262 per 1,000; in 1923, only 209 cows per 1,000 population. 
Number of dairy cows on farms increased 158 per cent in the 
period 1879-1919, while in that same period milk sold from 
farms increased 500 per cent. 

We must also take note of the progress which has been made 
in developing commercial fertilizers and of the fast-developing 

*U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 1458, “The Trend toward a 
More Effective Use of the Land, etc.,” pp. 9-10. 

* Data from monthly letter of Armour Livestock Bureau, May, 1927. 
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projects looking toward nitrogen fixation on a scale never before 
approached. 

Indirectly, another type of improvement has contributed to 
increased production through lowering costs. To this class be- 
long the use of power machinery both in farm work and for 
transportation, and the building of hard roads. 

The difficulty seems to be that demand has fallen off just as 
these improvements in production have got into full swing. Meat 
consumption per capita has shown no tendency to increase, but 


TABLE I 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL ExPorTs* 
Yearly Indices: 1910-14= 100 











Year Ending All i Cotton Grains and Mey ow Dairy Fruits and 
June 30 =| Commodities Fiber Products mech Products Vegetables 
ae 145 63 272 287 1287 177 
BOGS. «50 134 80 218 185 1275 153 
ere 127 64 329 154 524 137 
ee 137 76 317 153 571 118 
OS 112 59 246 169 406 129 
Rvaiwus 104 67 143 179 451 213 
ss cas 126 905 225 140 396 186 
re 106 93 117 114 327 200 
ee 136 131 188 98 288 285 























* “Foreign Crops and Markets,” B. A. Z., September 26, 1927. 


shows rather a slight net decline since 1909. Consumption in 
1909 was 185.2 pounds; in 1923, 153.7 pounds. The per capita 
consumption of flour has declined 24 per cent since 1880. 

Between 1920 and 1925 there has been a decrease of 10.6 
per cent in the number of horses and mules in the country. This 
represents the feed produced from 9,500,000 acres of land.*° 

Prohibition may also have curtailed the demand for certain 
grains. Consumption of cotton has been affected by the demand 
for silk. Consumption of sugar, fruits, and vegetables, however, 
has increased. 

More important, however, has been the falling off in export 
trade. Yearly indices of agricultural exports show a marked de- 
cline since 1919. The year just closed, 1926—27, shows a marked 
increase, but the trend is down. See Table I. 


*” “Changes in the Utilization of Land,” of. cit. 
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Our high tariff and demand for payment of war loans have 
made it difficult for Europe to pay for food imports with manu- 
factured goods. The purchasing power of these peoples has been 
curtailed and this has restricted food imports, stimulated home 
production and protective tariffs against food imports, and will 
continue to do so as long as our present policies are insisted upon. 

Cotton, hogs, cattle, wheat, corn, and tobacco are subject to 
a world-market, and the income of producers in the United 
States is affected by world-conditions of supply and demand. It 
is interesting to note that in the period 1913-25 wheat acreage 
expanded in India 9 per cent, in Canada 121 per cent, in France 
38 per cent, in Argentina 20 per cent, in Australia 32 per cent, 
while in the United States it expanded 11 per cent. 

Foreign demand failing, either because the people of Europe 
cannot buy for cash or can buy elsewhere more cheaply, what is 
the hope of increasing consumption in the United States? 

Increase of population alone gives little promise of any rad- 
ical shifting of the ratio of production to consumption. Our sys- 
tem of production seems already geared to keep pace with our 
present rate of population increase. And when we look toward 
the possibility of increasing individual consumption of agricul- 
tural staples, admission must be made that this demand is rela- 
tively inelastic, and that a shift in consumption, while it may 
help one group of producers, injures another. 

Increased buying power on the part of city consumers does 
not mean that they will eat more loaves of bread or more pounds 
of meat. Fruit and vegetable consumption can be increased, and 
the consumption of dairy products shows a similar tendency, but 
a wholesale shift of production to these commodities would prove 
disastrous. 

It follows, then, that there must be readjustment to meet the 
situation created by increased productive capacity, accompanied 
as it is by an apparent reduction in per capita demand. Thus far, 
argue the pessimists, agriculture has failed to develop an organ- 
ization capable of adjusting supply to demand, so that farming 
may again pay a profit. Such an organization is necessary, it is 
urged, in order to take full advantage of the possibility of apply- 
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ing technological methods, adequate financing, and division of 
labor to get lower unit costs. Second, such an organization should 
plan productive operations so as not to continue long in the pro- 
duction of commodities for which no profitable market can be 
found; and third, that in shifting production from one type of 
enterprise to another a profitable adjustment already existing 
may not be disturbed. 

Co-operation seems to offer the best opportunity for working 
out such an organization, but, it is argued, progress has been, 
and will be, very slow even within the next twenty years. 

While there is much logic in this rather gloomy view of the 
agricultural outlook, there are still other facts which must be 
taken into consideration in appraising the farmer’s present posi- 
tion and in pointing the way out. 

Since 1903 costs of farming have increased more rapidly 
than wholesale prices of farm products. This has been especially 
true, with the exception of labor cost, since 1913. Of these costs, 
capital costs offer the most serious problem. Capital charges, in- 
cluding taxes and interest, rose nearly 45 per cent between 1900 
and 1910, and over 165 per cent between 1910 and 1920. 

In 1920 the ratio of debt to value of farms mortgaged was 
29.1 per cent, while in 1925 it was 41.9. While the value of the 
land was decreasing the mortgage debt was increasing. Much of 
this indebtedness, moreover, was incurred in dollars worth 44 
cents, and must now be paid back in dollars worth 65 cents or 
more. 

Prices of farm products, prices paid at the farm, were on the 
basis of 100 in 1915 and are now at an index of 126."' Prices of 
non-agricultural commodities which stood at ror in 1915 now 
stand at an index of 153. The farmer’s dollar is worth but 82 
cents as compared with the manufacturer’s dollar of 100 cents. 
To this disparity in purchasing power is due a large part of the 
farmer’s difficulty. 

Faced with these conditions, what, then, is the probable out- 
look for agriculture in the next ten years? Leaving out of ac- 
count such accidental and temporary readjustment as might 


* May, 1927. 
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come through crop failure or war, and assuming no further polit- 
ical interference, let us see what signs there are of approaching 
equilibrium. 

First, there is no present indication of any let down in the 
rate of population increase, even with our present immigration 
policy. 

Second, it is clear that readjustment in crop acreage has set 
in and that crop lands at the lower margin are being abandoned 
and turned back into pasture or forest land. 

The stimulus of the war accelerated the expansion of crop 
acreage already going on, and 45,000,000 acres were added in 
the decade 1909-19. Since then there has been a contraction of 
19,000,000 acres.*” 

Third, such a shift in use of land will stimulate production 
on the more fertile, better located lands, so that with larger acre 
yields lower unit costs will result. Total production remaining 
the same, still more marginal land will be forced out of use so far 
as crop production is concerned. 

We may expect this process to repeat itself with every gain 
in agricultural technique until rising costs of increased acre 
yields again encourage cultivation on the less fertile or poorly 
located lands. 

Fourth, the exodus from the farms to the cities will continue 
until farming becomes profitable again, but the drift back to the 
farms may not be so pronounced if manufacturing and commerce 
continue to expand at their present rate and to absorb labor at 
high wages—much higher than farming can ever pay.** 

Fifth, liquidation of mortgage debt is already involving many 
farmers in a sacrifice of investment, degrading some to the status 
of tenants, forcing others to find new capital at. lower rates of 
interest. But declining land values will in time result in lower 
capital charges and make rates of return, even at present prices 

* “Changes in the Utilization of Land in the United States, 1919-24.” Mim- 
eograph, U.S. Department of Agriculture, June, 1926. 

* It is important to note, however, a postive decline in the number of wage- 


earners employed in manufacturing over the period 1923-25 (Census of Manu- 
factures, 1925). 
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of agricultural produce, appear more attractive, thus inducing 
new capital to flow into the industry. 

Sixth, the foreign market will probably not expand unless 
under the stimulus of an export bounty, such as that contem- 
plated in the McNary-Haugen bill. However, with adequate pro- 
tection against food imports and a rapidly growing urban popu- 
lation, there should soon be a good market at home. 

Seventh, the disparity between the prices of agricultural 
products compared with prices of manufactured goods will work 
itself out only through adjustment of supply to demand. The 
possibility that the price of agricultural products will be artifi- 
cially pegged or that the tariff on manufactured commodities 
will be reduced seems remote. 

Eighth, the problem of adjustment of supply to demand. is 
the problem of business organization as applied to agriculture. 
The solution seems to be on its way in the form of an organiza- 
tion built on a highly specialized and commercialized agricul- 
ture, the unit of organization being sufficiently large to challenge 
the interest of men of business ability who will apply to agricul- 
ture the methods of large-scale business. The co-operative type 
of organization as at present constituted often does not take 
kindly to the hard discipline which is characteristic of large busi- 
ness corporations. By placing major emphasis on higher prices, 
they have held the umbrella over the non-member and the high- 
cost operator. Only by organizing for more efficient production 
at lower unit costs can they keep out the marginal producer and 
avoid overproduction. 

Ninth, increased costs of food distribution have resulted 
from the abnormal growth of cities. Middlemen have of neces- 
sity demanded wide margins to cover these costs. The result has 
been lower prices to the farmer for his crops, high prices to the 
city consumer for food. 

Tenth, lower costs of distribution must come through better 
methods, but ultimately through the relief of pressure on the 
cities by making the town and country attractive for residence 
purposes. With good roads, the automobile, and the widespread 
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distribution of electrical power this movement has already well 
begun. 

The outlook for the immediate future is one of continual 
shifting and readjustment in agriculture. Barring political inter- 
ference—and I exclude from this any financing of temporary an- 
nual surpluses of export commodities—agriculture should be 
ready to take a gradual up grade when these changes have 
worked themselves out. Strong remedial forces are already at 
work, and with energy and moderate intelligence on the part of 
producers, a new adjustment of production to demand should be 
reached. 

E. A. Duppy 


UnIvErRsITY OF CHICAGO 











THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM AS A 
COHERENT WHOLE 


The problem of organizing a business curriculum is becom- 
ing a matter of widespread discussion. [he work of the pioneers 
in this field has already borne important results. It may be taken 
for granted that we now know, more or less accurately, what 
kind of material the collegiate schools of commerce ought to 
teach; and the time has come when we ought to turn our atten- 
tion to the problem of scientific organization of this material. 
The present is intended as a suggestion dealing with the disci- 
plinary side of the problem. 

No evidence is needed to buttress the statement that as yet 
the collegiate schools of business have trained their students 
rather in a number of fragmentary subjects than in a well-round- 
ed business theory. If collegiate education for business is to be 
a coherent whole, then the business-curriculum material which 
has been assembled and selected, must undergo a thorough re- 
organization in the hands of theoretically minded students. 
These co-ordinators will have to direct their attention especially 
to the place among the other sciences that is to be given in the 
future to a theory of business. 

If it is true that every science is based on the conclusions of 
some other science—biology on chemistry, chemistry on phys- 
ics, physics on mathematics, and so on—what are the sciences 
on whose results a science of business ought to be constructed? 
If we succeed in finding at least one such science, we shail be 
able, starting from the attainments of the science, to build a log- 
ical system of knowledge about business. Now it seems that 
nearest to a proposed science of business stand the disciplines of 
technology, with its application to production and with its cen- 
tral problem of efficiency; of economics, with its application to 
the pursuit of making a living, and with its central problem of 
value; and of sociology, with its application to human living to- 
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gether and with its central problem of organization. The as yet 
chaotic field of business lies in the triangle formed by these 
three. 

Technology, used as a tool in the hands of a business man, 
yields valuable knowledge to the furthering of productivity; 
economics, used as a tool by the business man, teaches him val- 
uable things about the workings of price; and sociology, as a 
tool of a business man, is a tool of social control. Thus these al- 
ready developed sciences have three cornerstones to offer to the 
prospective structure of business science: productivity, price, 
and control. The science of business can accordingly be divided 
into technology of commerce, business economics, and social im- 
plications of business. 

Let us assume that we are considering the establishment of 
a business curriculum of collegiate character that will extend 
over three years, corresponding to the Junior, Senior, and first 
graduate years in a university." Then we can reapportion the 
subject matter into these three years according to our scheme, 
and call them the technology year, the economics year, and the 
sociology year. 

The technology year——Technology of commerce is taught 
on the basis of a number of preliminary courses in the sciences 
on which the foundations of technology of commerce rest. These 
include mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, mineralogy, 
botany, zodlogy, and geography. Students who have sufficiently 
acquainted themselves with any one of these subjects during the 
period of their secondary education are exempt from taking the 
corresponding course. Upon these short survey courses a num- 
ber of courses in technology of commerce is built. They can be 
grouped under the heads technology of production tools, tech- 
nology of production processes, technology of merchandise, and 
business mathematics.’ The first three have been described else- 

* We presuppose an adequate junior college education somewhat along the 


lines described in “The Collegiate School of Business at Erehwon,” by L. C. 
Marshall, Journal of Political Economy, XXXIV, No. 3, 299-308. 


? Joseph Schneider and Karel Ficek, “European Courses in the Technology 
of Commerce,” University Journal of Business (July, 1926), pp. 244-59. 
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where. The fourth consists of a survey of the principles of po- 
litical arithmetic, statistics, and bookkeeping. It is believed that 
the same principles apply to all three.* The four groups, as a 
whole, will serve as a foundation for the second and third years 
of the commerce course. 

The economics year——Economics is a summary name for 
the two branches of the science, political economy and business 
economics.* As yet these two are astonishingly entangled togeth- 
er and intertwined. Courses in political economy often contain a 
considerable quantity of business-economic material, and courses 
in business economics are sometimes merely a survey of facts il- 
lustrating the working of the “economic laws.” Yet a clear line 
of demarcation can be drawn between the two: political econo- 
my gathers and classifies economic facts from the point of view 
of society; business economics gathers and classifies economic 
facts from the point of view of an individual business concern. 
If the line be thus drawn political economy will remain a fairly 
well-crystalized and constituted body of ksiowledge, on the one 
side; whereas a nondescript maze of unco-ordinated facts will 
appear on the other side, where we should expect business eco- 
nomics to take its stand. We shall, then, have to go about con- 
structing a coherent body of economic knowledge from the point 
of view of a business concern. 

Now in order to get a business-economic science we must 
start building on a foundation of a central phenomenon running 
through all the business-economic data. Ashley’ holds that cost, 
above all other things, is the determining factor in business or- 
ganization. It influences both the internal and the external as- 
pects of a business concern. But when it comes to profit-making, 
the ultimate aim of business, cost appears only as one of the lim- 
iting factors; there are functions of a firm that are entirely out- 
side of the pale of costs. They are, however, well within the 
boundary of what we call price; and costs, indeed, are nothing 

* Cf. L. C. Marshall, op. cit., p. 304. 

* Cf. Sir William Ashley, Business Economics (London, 1926), pp. 6-9. 

* Op. cit. 
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but a kind of price. Price is then the pivotal economic phenom- 
enon on and around which business economics will be built. 

It may be found expedient to subdivide, as Ashley does, 
business economics into business administration and business 
policy. Business administration will deal with the influence of 
prices on the internal functioning of a business enterprise. Busi- 
ness policy will tell how prices determine the outside activities of 
a concern. 

The courses in business administration may be grouped un- 
der the heads administration of finance and administration of 
risk. Administration of finance includes business finance, ac- 
counting, and cost accounting. Administration of risk includes 
insurance, business statistics, and forecasting. The courses in 
business policy may be grouped under the policy of buying, the 
policy of selling, and the policy of competing or co-operating. 
These terms do not need explanation. 

So much for business economics. The greater part of the 
economics year is devoted to it; but a considerable part is given 
to political economy, on the theory that the two branches of eco- 
nomics are not rivals, but complementary bodies of knowledge, 
and that it is equally essential for a business man to be versed in 
political economy as to be versed in business economics. 

The sociology year —The third year is apportioned between 
the study of social control of business and business control of so- 
ciety. These are the two branches of the science of social impli- 
cations of business that have not yet been formulated. Courses 
in social control of business include business law, constitutional 
law, social policy (i.e., the policy of the state and other public 
bodies, as expressed in labor legislation, taxation, furthering of 
foreign trade, etc.), and business ethics. Courses in business con- 
trol of society deal with the influence exerted by an individual 
business concern upon its employees, its customers, upon other 
businesses, upon the educational system, and upon the state and 
other public bodies. There may be courses in personnel admin- 
istration, maintenance of good will, business community rela- 
tions, social needs of business, control of legislation, and so on. 
But here we are merely forecasting, and we cannot elaborate the 
details. 
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It is evident from the foregoing that the suggested curricu- 
lum lays an unwonted stress on both the technological and the 
social implications of business. It is believed that the economic 
implications of business have received an exaggerated attention 
in the past. This can be seen instantly by a glance at the list of 
courses given in any American school of business. The subdi- 
viding of the field of business economics (and indeed also politi- 
cal economy) has gone too far. It is to be feared that some 
schools, if they persist in this tendency will force their students 
at last into a number of trade curricula instead of giving them 
broad business education. Of course there will always be need 
for specialization on the part of the students of business, for the 
field of business is wide. But perhaps that need could be ade- 
quately met if students were required, aside from their regular 
work, to do research in a selected industry or business. They 
would start doing research in the technology year, and they 
would explore the technological side of their chosen industry. In 
the economics year they would learn to know rather thoroughly 
the economic side of the industry, and in the sociology year, its 
social implications. They would get all knowledge in order, be- 
ginning from the logical starting-point, continuing in the logical 
direction, and building always effectively new experiences upon 
a prepared foundation of the acquired ones. 

The suggested curriculum can be visualized as a whole by 
means of the following tabular statement: 


First Year 
| Notweal ek of commerce 


Technology ss : , 
BY Natural science and mathematics 


Second Year 
| Desinen economy 


Economics s A 
Business economics 


Third Year 
{Basin control of business 


Sociology . : ; 
ey Business control of society 


The division into actual courses will be made as the material 
may require it. Perhaps courses will not embody in every detail 


* Cf. L. C. Marshall, op. cit., pp. 312-14. 
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the underlying structure of the curriculum. Perhaps some of 
them will be composite courses in which natural sciences and 
technology of commerce, or political economy and social control 
of business, will be fused. Perhaps the material of the technolo- 
gy year will be given not in a whole year, but in a semester, and 
likewise the material of the Sociology Year. What is suggested 
in this paper is not a scheme for the pigeonholing of business 
courses but rather a sketchy map of the vast continent of busi- 
ness science on which the army of students will have to advance 
in order, no matter which particular road be staked out for them. 


KAREL FICEK 


PRAGUE 











SALES POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF THE 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, LINOLEUM DIVISION 


The Linoleum Division of the Armstrong Cork Company is lo- 
cated at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The products of the Division are 
linoleum, of which there are approximately fifty types and four hun- 
dred patterns, and felt-base floor covering. All manufacturing is done 
at Lancaster, with the exception that some of the felt-base is produced 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey. The principal users of the product 
are owners of homes, stores, restaurants, office buildings, etc. In the 
sale of linoleum contact with architects and contractors is important 
because of their influence in designing new buildings and drafting 
specifications for them. 

At the present time 80 per cent of the output of the company 
is sold through jobbers of various types: furniture, floor covering, 
hardware, dry goods, etc.; 15 per cent is sold direct to large retailers 
who will not buy from jobbers. The remaining 5 per cent is either ex- 
ported or sold direct to automobile manufacturers, desk manufac- 
turers, etc., for use in manufacture. As will be pointed out in detail 
later, the company is thoroughly committed to the jobber plan of 
distribution, largely because of its lower cost. 


I. THE SALES ORGANIZATION 


The sales organization of the company is presented graphically 
in Exhibit A. A vice-president and general sales manager is respon- 
sible for all sales and advertising activities. Reporting to him are a 
general executive assistant and eight departmental executives. 

One of these eight executives is the assistant sales manager in 
charge of advertising. The main divisions of the advertising depart- 
ment are three in number. One of these is a contact division, whose 
main responsibility is that of effecting co-ordination between the man- 
agement and the agencies handling the company’s advertising ac- 
count. These agencies are the George Batten Company, Inc., of New 
York, and the Albert P. Hill Company, of Pittsburgh. The second 
division is called the Bureau of Interior Decoration. It is concerned 

*The General Sales Manager is himself a former advertising executive. 
Both he and his associates believe thoroughly in placing the sales and advertising 
activities under unified control. 
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chiefly with handling consumer inquiries resulting from general ad- 
vertising. The third division is in charge of direct advertising to the 
trade. The work of this division is very intimately related to the ac- 
tivities of salesmen and will be outlined in some detail later. The im- 
portance of the advertising function in this business is evident from 
the fact that its advertising expenditure exceeds $2,000,000 annually. 

A second assistant sales manager is responsible for the educa- 
tional and training activities of the sales department. His division is 
termed the Sales Promotion Section because one of the important ele- 
ments of salesmen s training is instruction in carrying on promotional 
work with retailers. The Promotion Section is charged with the task 
of educating jobbers’ and retailers’ salesmen and architects and build- 
ers, as well as with that of training salesmen. Educational co-opera- 
tion with jobbers and retailers constitutes one of its most significant 
activities, an annual three-day convention’? for the company’s 110 
jobbers being held at Lancaster. At six-month intervals conferences 
of jobbers’ salesmen are also held at Lancaster. This latter practice 
was initiated in January, 1925, and since that time over 275 jobbers’ 
salesmen have attended these conferences. In addition to training 
jobbers’ salesmen, the company also undertakes the training of retail 
salesmen, classes being held at frequent intervals at Lancaster for 
these men.* In addition to the educational work at Lancaster, training 
is being carried on continually in the field through salesmen and by 
means of jobber and dealer house organs. A crew of about six men 
who are in training for regular sales positions is also continually in 
the field calling on retailers. These men, equipped with elaborate 
demonstration kits, confine their work to promotional activities with 
dealers. A final activity of the Promotion Section consists of the edu- 
cation of architects and builders in the advantages of linoleum as a 
floor covering. 

The third main division of the sales department is the Contract 
Section, under the control of another “ssistant sales manager. Its 
functions are chiefly three: (1) instruction in the laying of linoleum, 
(2) the sale of linoleum on a contract basis (amounting to approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the sales of the company) to other manufac- 
turers for use in various products such as automobiles and desks, 

* At this convention the Policy Committee (to be explained later) is elected 
for the ensuing year. 


*In this case the dealer is required to pay all the expenses incurred by his 
salesmen. 
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(3) follow-up of architects and owners in order to secure the speci- 
fication of linoleum on new building projects. In addition to perform- 
ing these functions, the head of this section also serves as a general 
assistant to the general sales manager. 

One of the most difficult problems encountered in linoleum sell- 
ing is that of training dealers and their employees in the proper meth- 
ods of laying it. The company conducts a school at Lancaster where 
very thorough training in the laying of linoleum is given. It also has 
provided instructors in linoleum-laying in most of its sales branches. 
These men work with dealers in branch territories. The training given 
at the factory is naturally more thorough than that given in the field. 

The main functions of the Statistical and Planning Section, the 
head of which also reports to the general sales manager, are four: 
(1) the conduct of annual surveys of retail dealers to secure detailed 
data bearing upon the condition of every dealer of over $10,000 rating 
in all towns of over 5,000 population, (2) the receipt and analysis of 
monthly stock reports from jobbers, (3) the receipt and analysis of 
daily shipment reports from jobbers, (4) the analysis of data on sales 
and sales cost and the preparation of various executive reports based 
thereon. 

The work of the Market Analysis Section is very closely related 
to that of the Statistical and Planning Section. It is engaged pri- 
marily in the analysis, interpretation, and utilization of the data pre- 
pared by the Statistical and Planning Section. Thus, when data are 
collected showing the volume of sales of company products of indi- 
vidual retailers this section follows up the dealers whose sales have 
declined. All those who show interest in improving conditions are 
further followed up through jobbers and salesmen. In the same way 
the Market Analysis Section works with jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen, 
and company salesmen to see that all of these agencies obtain all 
the data they need in order intelligently to carry on their work. In 
addition to providing a statistical service for the guidance of jobbers, 
retailers, and salesmen, the head of the Market Analysis Section acts 
as the personal emissary of the general sales manager in the field. He 
is sent into any trading area that is weak to analyze conditions and as- 
sist the branch manager in the solution of his problem. 

The remaining divisions of the sales department, with the excep- 
tion of the field organization, can be dismissed with but brief refer- 
ence. The Physical Research Section is engaged primarily in tech- 
nical research, the purposes of which are to develop better methods of 
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laying and caring for linoleum floors. Needless to say, the work of 
this section is instrumental in reducing the number of customer com- 
plaints. The Export Section has been established but recently and is 
responsible for all foreign sales. The Order Section, all of the divi- 
sions of which are located at the home office at Lancaster, handles all 
of the routine involved in receiving and filling orders. With one excep- 
tion, the four divisions of the order section are organized on a geo- 
graphical basis. The exception is the specialties division, which han- 
dles all contract business sold to automobile manufacturers, etc., 
regardless of location. 

The field selling organization of the company consists of fourteen 
branch offices, the locations of which are shown in Exhibit A. With 
one exception branches are strictly selling units and do not carry 
stocks. Warehouse stocks are maintained at New Orleans, however, 
because of the lack of a suitable wholesaler in that city. At the pres- 
ent time the company has a force of seventy-five salesmen who report 
to branch managers. This number is gradually expanding to keep 
pace with the growth of the business. 


II, THE TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OF SALESMEN 


The company definitely follows the policy of employing young 
college men for its sales force. After being carefully selected these 


men are started through a course of training at Lancaster which ex- 
tends over a period of five or six months. During this period they live 
at a clubhouse maintained by the company. Most of the time is spent 
in working through the various plant departments in order to make 
the future salesman familiar with manufacturing methods, to give 
them an appreciation of the point of view of plant executives and em- 
ployees, and to enable them to become personally acquainted with 
plant personnel. A salary of $125.00 per month is paid during the 
plant training period. Upon the completion of factory training the 
men are placed in the Promotion Section of the sales department at a 
salary of $150.00 per month. Here they spend several months calling 
on dealers with demonstration kits, doing work of a promotional and 
educational character. Upon the completion of training in the Promo- 
tion Section they are assigned to branches and are given territories 
for which they are held responsible. 

The training process is by no means terminated with the comple- 
tion of this introductory training. At frequent intervals salesmen re- 
ceive bulletins designed to keep them informed upon all important de- 
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velopments affecting their work. In addition, each man is brought to 
Lancaster once a year for a week for a “post-graduate” course of in- 
tensive training covering briefly very much the ground of the intro- 
ductory factory training course. 

Every part of the training of salesmen, from the introductory 
factory training through to the “post-graduate” course, is under the 
control of the head of the Promotion Section of the sales department. 

The company gives considerable latitude to salesmen in methods 
of work. To a certain extent they are expected to function as sales 
managers in their respective territories, using their own judgment and 
exercising their own initiative in meeting problems. They are encour- 
aged to make suggestions and offer criticisms with respect to advertis- 
ing, dealer or jobber policy, or any other matter affecting perform- 
ance in their territories. They are held fully responsible for results. 
The management operates on the assumption that men who are care- 
fully selected, adequately trained, and paid sufficient salaries* can in 
large part be left to themselves in the field, providing they are 
equipped with such information as they need in order to manage their 
territories intelligently, and provided company policies are clearly de- 
fined and thoroughly understood. Much has already been done and 
more is being undertaken in the way of making such information 
available. 

In the motivation of salesmen the company has no resort what- 
ever to artificial methods. Sales contests are not used. No commis- 
sions or bonuses are paid, although a plan is being considered whereby 
salesmen will receive specific rewards based upon improved perform- 
ance from year to year. Up to this time the management has not felt 
that satisfactory standards were available upon which to base an in- 
centive plan of compensation. Personal contact with executives is the 
principal means by which stimulation of salesmen is secured. The 
general sales manager seems to have the faculty of firing all those 
with whom he comes in contact with tremendous enthusiasm and 
loyalty to the company. He has surrounded himself with a group of 
assistants of a similar type. They are without exception young, ag- 
gressive, enthusiastic executives who clearly command the respect of 
their subordinates. 

Salesmen are permitted at all times to make contact with any 
member of the sales department with whom they have anything to 


* Both salesmen and branch managers are compensated on a straight salary 
basis, and salaries are high enough to attract men of good caliber. 
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discuss. Twice annually all salesmen are brought to Lancaster and 
each man is given an opportunity to discuss his problems with all of 
the sales executives. On one of these occasions the entire force is as- 
sembled for a general meeting. On the other occasion men are 
brought to Lancaster in groups of two or three for “post-graduate” 
training. Contacts with salesmen in the field are also numerous, as the 
home office executives all spend considerable time on the road. As a 
result of the personnel policy of the management and its attitude to- 
ward those in subordinate positions it is not surprising that an un- 
usual esprit de corps has been built up throughout the sales depart- 
ment. The turnover of the sales force is negligible. 

Clerical routine has been almost eliminated from the work of 
salesmen. The only periodic report required of them is an expense re- 
port submitted at weekly intervals to the branches. Individual call 
reports are not required. The methods of supervision to be used in the 
field are left largely to the discretion of branch managers. Sales man- 
uals are not used, as it is felt that the other agencies of instruction in 
use satisfactorily solve the training problem. 

If there is any important point of weakness in the management 
of the sales department it is probably in the supervision of the sales 
force. Some evidence of this is to be found in the fact that the assist- 
ant general sales manager has been studying the methods of control 
in use at the branches with the possibility in mind of developing 
greater uniformity in practice. At present there seems to be no formal 
machinery for the exchange of ideas concerning methods and prac- 
tices. It would seem that, without altering the basic philosophy of the 
company, some such machinery could be advantageously used, not 
only for purposes of control of branches, but also to guide the efforts 
of salesmen so that they could operate more intelligently. Steps are 
apparently being taken in this direction. 

The work of salesmen in this company is of such a character as 
to make close control difficult to achieve. In a very real sense the 
salesman is a builder of good will, and his main function is to work 
closely with the dealer in order to build permanent and increasing 
sales volume. The number of calls made or the number of rolls of 
linoleum suld on a particular day is of no significance in measuring 
salesmen’s efficiency. Salesmen are not only expected to secure orders 
from dealers and jobbers, but are also required to carry on a great 
variety of promotional work with dealers. Among their important 
activities are: merchandising general advertising to the dealer, getting 
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dealers to tie in with company advertising, requisitioning dealer helps, 
assisting dealers in running local campaigns, helping dealers with in- 
ventory and turnover problems, training retail salesmen, and improv- 
ing methods of installation. No attempt whatever is made to compete 
with the wholesaler on business which is logically and economically his. 
It is quite obvious that control and standardization in method cannot 
be applied as readily to work of this type as to selling work of a more 
routine or specialized character. 

The work of salesmen not only consists of many different ac- 
tivities, but it also varies considerably from time to time. During one 
or two months of the year, for example, it may consist primarily of 
merchandising the general advertising of the company to dealers. At 
other times the salesman may be expected to concentrate on securing 
window displays. This adds to the difficulty of establishing a close 
control over each man’s day-to-day activities. 

Although the complex and varied nature of the salesman’s work 
is such as to make difficult the establishment of performance stand- 
ards, the company has nevertheless taken great pains to fix such 
standards, if not as a means of measuring salesmen’s efficiency, at 
least in order to determine whether each territory is producing its full 
quota of business. The company assumes that its sales in different 
territories should vary directly with the purchasing power of the pop- 
ulation in those territories. The problem, therefore, is to find an index 
of purchasing power. After much experimentation three series of data 
have been selected which, when combined, are thought to give as ac- 
curate an index of buying power by counties as can be obtained. Each 
county, except for local peculiarities, is expected to produce that per- 
centage of the total Armstrong business which its buying power is of 
the buying power of the country. Counties are combined into trading 
areas, the boundaries of which are determined by economic rather than 
political factors. Most of these areas are very irregular in shape; they 
are so constructed as to define as accurately as possible the markets 
served by individual trading centers. Steps are now being taken to 
make salesmen’s territories conform in all cases to these trading areas. 
This will give the company a means of measuring with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the efficiency of each salesman. 

It is of course necessary in measuring territorial performance to 
compare actual results with established standards. Accordingly, the 
company maintains records of sales and sales cost by trading areas. 
Periodical comparisons are made between sales and potentials for 
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each trading area. Selling and advertising costs are prorated to trad- 
ing areas and compared with sales. Thus the company is able to de- 
termine whether sales volume is satisfactory and is being secured at 
reasonable cost. 

Each salesman is required to make a complete dealer analysis an- 
nually and submit a report on every dealer with a credit rating of 
$10,000 and over in towns of over 5,000 population. In general terms 
this report shows the name and address of the dealer, the items and 
brands of linoleum handied and featured, the estimated quantity of 
the dealer’s purchases, his methods of merchandising, etc. The infor- 
mation obtained from this report (1) enables the company to deter- 
mine the desirability of each dealer as an outlet for its merchandise, 
(2) indicates to the company the lines which the dealer is not 
handling and thus makes possible intelligent direction of selling effort, 
(3) locates the key man in the dealer’s organization, (4) gives the 
company a check on the performance of its jobbers, (5) throws light 
upon the competitive situation, and (6) enables the company to de- 
tect points of weakness in the dealer’s methods and to offer intelligent 
merchandising assistance to him. 


III. THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOBBERS 


As has previously been indicated, the company distributes its 
product through jobbers and retailers. The policies and methods 
which have been adopted in order to secure the co-operation of these 
two classes of distributors are of such interest as to justify detailed 
description. Fourteen years ago the company came definitely to the 
conclusion that the aggressive co-operation of jobbers was essential 
to any substantial growth in sales volume. The spread between car- 
load and less-than-carload rates was large, and comparatively few re- 
tailers were in a position to buy in carload lots. In order to make car- 
load shipments, stocks therefore had to be maintained at important 
distributive points throughout the country. The maintenance of local 
stocks by the manufacturer involved the cost of warehousing, drayage 
and handling, local taxes, and the maintenance of an organization to 
handle sales, credits, collections, and management. Experience at 
Chicago had indicated that this plan involved a total cost of distribu- 
tion considerably in excess of that involved in selling through jobbers, 
who were able to carry stocks at lower cost because their operating 
expenses were distributed over many lines. Assuming that it cost less 
to distribute through jobbers, the only question remaining before 
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adopting this as a definite policy was whether the jobber could be 
made to function efficiently in the distribution and sale of the com- 
pany’s product. To do this the company decided that three main ob- 
jectives had to be achieved: (1) The jobber had to be helped to earn 
a profit for himself; (2) he had to be induced to carry adequate 
stocks at all times; (3) he had to be equipped with a well-trained 
and proficient organization to promote the sale of his products. 

In the past fourteen years a great deal has been accomplished by 
the company toward the achievement of these three objectives. The 
first step was taken in 1913, when a modest advertising appropriation 
for advertising to the trade was made to stimulate the efforts of job- 
bers, jobbers’ salesmen, retailers, retail salesmen, advertising men and 
window trimmers, linoleum-layers, interior decorators, architects, and 
builders. Four years later the company began aggressively to adver- 
tise the use of linoleum for rooms other than kitchen and bath. This 
advertising has since been continued and extended and is now being 
carried on through general magazines, farm journals, and newspapers. 
At the same time the company inaugurated the plan of holding annual 
jobbers’ conventions at Lancaster. In 1920 the company discontinued 
its earlier practice of disposing of its output through a selling agent 
and began building up a sales force of its own to co-operate with the 
jobber and to help him in selling to the retailer. By July, 1923, it had 
completed its branch-house organization and was in a position to 
reach any important point in the United States with its own men with- 
in twelve hours. 

The company also adopted standard terms of sale in 1920 and 
made them applicable to all customers. Since that date no jobber or 
retailer purchased linoleum from the company on terms other than 
4 per cent 10 days, 60 days extra, until two years ago, when the terms 
were changed to 5 per cent ro days, 4 per cent 70 days, 71 days net. 
Refunds varying from 3 per cent for small volume to 6% per cent for 
large volume are made to jobbers based upon total purchases during 
each six-month season. The rate of refund is stepped up gradually 
from 3 per cent so that jobbers of all types will be induced to increase 
their sales of company products. These refunds are of course over and 
above the regular trade discount which jobbers receive on all pur- 
chases. The trade discount is 15 per cent to all jobbers on warehouse 
shipments and 12 per cent on shipments made on jobbers’ accounts 
direct to retailers. All sales are made F.O.B. Lancaster. 

The extent to which jobbers are protected against retailers who 
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buy direct is evident from the terms upon which retailers are sold. 
The regular list price is charged on all retailers’ orders calling for less 
than five rolls. On orders between six and nineteen rolls a 3 per cent 
discount is given. On orders from twenty to forty-nine rolls the dis- 
count is 5 per cent, and on orders over fifty rolls, 8 per cent. A dis- 
count of 12 per cent is given on carload (30,000 pounds) orders. Any 
carload buyer who purchases direct from the factory an aggregate 
volume of three carloads or more during a six-month period is given 
a 3 per cent bonus in addition to the 12 per cent discount. The price 
at which a very large retail buyer can purchase is within 334 per cent 
of the price at which the smallest jobber is able to buy. But whereas 
the maximum discount extended to retailers buying direct is 12 per 
cent plus 3 per cent, the jobber in some instances is able to secure a 
discount of 15 per cent plus 614 per cent. The prices at which jobbers 
sell to retailers are based upon zone price lists, which in turn are based 
upon Lancaster prices plus carload freight and drayage. From the 
standpoint of the trade the most significant thing about the company’s 
price policy is that published prices are rigorously adhered to. 

In past yea.s the company experienced some difficulty as a result 
of the practice of certain jobbers of going into a territory and selling 
to dealers linoleum to be shipped from the factory direct to those 
dealers. Most jobbers indulging in this practice did not maintain 
stocks or render service, yet they received the usual jobbers’ discount. 
Their practice was to sell to retailers at cut prices and thus disorgan- 
ize the territory in which they operated. The company, in order to 
protect the service jobber, in 1922 adopted the practice of charging an 
extra 3 per cent on all shipments made on jobbers’ accounts direct to 
retailers. This practice is being closely adhered to, and has been ef- 
fective in accomplishing its purpose. 

In order further to strengthen its position with the trade, the 
company protects the jobber against price decline to the extent of 85 
per cent of the difference between old and new prices on all linoleum 
and felt-base in the jobber’s hands on the date of any price reduc- 
tion—provided it has been purchased within 90 days prior thereto. 
In the event of an advance in its prices, the company fills all orders on 
hand at the prices at which they were taken. It is also the policy of 
the company to fill all orders accepted from jobbers in the precise 
patterns ordered. All accepted orders are by mutual agreement non- 
canceilable, and hence the company has been able to organize its 
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manufacturing in such a way as to eliminate practically all possibility 
of being unable to deliver any pattern of its product that is ordered. 

One of the most effective measures taken by the company in order 
to secure intelligent jobber co-operation was the installation of a set 
of jobbers’ reports relating to jobbers’ inventories and sales. Since 
January, 1924, the jobbers have reported each month the number of 
rolls of Armstrong linoleum and felt-base in stock. These reports are 
analyzed and the information contained in them is tabulated for the 
various geographical sections of the country. By the fifteenth of the 
succeeding month each jobber receives a report on general jobber 
stock conditions for the country as a whole and for his particular sec- 
tion of it. This report shows percentages of increase or decrease in 
stocks over the preceding month and over the corresponding month in 
the previous year. It is obviously helpful to each jobber in enabling 
him to compare his position with that of the trade in general and to 
determine upon buying policy. 

These stock reports are also useful because they enable the com- 
pany to aid jobbers in maintaining proper inventories. The company 
is interested in preventing jobbers either from overstocking or from 
understocking. The former slows up turnover and results in ill will 
and price cutting. The latter usually results in unsatisfactory sales 
volume due to failure to carry a representative line of the company’s 
products. 

For its own benefit the company maintains a record o/ the total 
purchases and monthly stocks of each jobber to whom it sells. These 
data are plotted graphically from month to month for each jobber on 
a single chart. Each chart shows purchases and stock on hand for 
each month, and also the twelve-month moving average of monthly 
purchases. This last curve brings out clearly the long-run trend of 
each jobber’s purchases of Armstrong products. 

In addition to the regular monthly stock report, the company re- 
quires each jobber to submit a special report of stock on hand when- 
ever prices are lowered. The jobber must report pattern numbers, 
register numbers, width or size, and square yards in stock. This in- 
formation is necessary in order that the company may extend a refund 
to the jobber to compensate him for the reduction in price. 

In January, 1925, the company extended its jobber reporting 
system by requesting jobbers to report their sales of Armstrong mer- 
chandise daily. The report form used for this purpose is presented in 
Exhibit B. This report gives the company the following very valu- 
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able information: (1) distribution of each jobber’s sales to dealers, 
(2) distribution of each jobber’s sales by lines and patterns, (3) 
sources of purchases of all dealers, (4) lines and quantities handled 
by individual dealers, (5) time of purchase of each dealer, and (6) 
distribution of company sales by territories. 

This information has made it possible for the company to co- 
operate with the dealers through displays and local advertising at 


Exhibit B: DAILY REPORT OF SHIPMENTS, ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM AND FELT BASE 


Name of dealer Jobber’s name 
Street 
Town and State Ns cin eln. 0 aicnieshs wen eam eee 192... 








No. Rolls | Pattern | Size of Rue or Square |No. Rolls} Pattern | Size of Rug or Square 
or Rugs Nos. Width of Roll Yards jor Rugs; Nos. Width of Roll Yards 























Do not fill in anything below this line 








Jobber _| r. Plains (1) | 2. Inlaids (1) | 3. P.P.G. (x)| 4. Lx. (x) | > —_—- Checked 


























times when they have just made purchases and are therefore in need 
of assistance; has made it possible to determine the satisfactoriness 
of performance in the various territories; has given the company a 
direct check on jobber performance, and thus has precluded the pos- 
sibility of the company adding distributors in territories that are well 
served; has enabled the company to guide its advertising and sales 
promotional activities intelligently so as to strengthen jobbers in 
need of assistance; and has enabled the company to place in the job- 
ber’s hands information which helps him plan and direct his own 
activities, , 

In the absence of this report on jobber sales to dealers the com- 
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pany would find it very difficult to secure adequate data on territorial 
coverage. The information contained in it enables the company to 
tabulate sales by counties and to make reasonably accurate compari- 
sons between sales and potentials. For the year 1926 reports were 
prepared in map form showing the number of square yards of Arm- 
strong products sold per one hundred population for each county and 
state. Figures were entered in the respective counties, and all those 
below the average for the entire state were conspicuously marked. 
Thus a mere glance at the map would indicate where distribution was 
weak. Intelligent direction of sales effort was thus made possible for 
the company and for the jobbers. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that the company, in building 
up its system of jobber reports, has had two main purposes in view: 
(1) To obtain certain data for itself in order effectively to exploit its 
market; (2) to equip its jobbers with information which they must 
have in order intelligently to direct their own efforts. It is obviously 
impossible for any single jobber to secure such information for him- 
self. 

The company’s interest in the welfare of the jobber was further 
demonstrated in 1924 when, after a study of jobbers’ profits, a new 
schedule of trade discounts was adopted which provided a more satis- 
factory margin on linoleum. Another event which indirectly affected 
jobbers was the purchase of a felt-base floor-covering plant in 1924. 
The acquisition of this plant enabled the company to offer to the 
trade the most complete line of hard-surface floor coverings obtain- 
able anywhere. 

Although for many years the company had devoted considerable 
attention to the training of jobbers’ salesmen through manuals, meet- 
ings, etc., a further step was taken in 1925. In this year the practice 
was established of holding semiannual conventions of jobbers’ sales- 
men at Lancaster. Each jobber is permitted to send one salesman to 
these conventions, the cost being divided evenly between the company 
and the jobber. 

In 1926 cordial relationships with its jobbers were still further 
cemented by extending to them the same protection against discon- 
tinued patterns that it offered against price reduction. The company 
agreed to absorb 85 per cent of any loss taken by jobbers because of 
dropped patterns. 

One of the most interesting methods taken by the company to 
secure jobber co-operation was the establishment of a Policy Com- 
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mittee in December, 1926. The membership of this committee con- 
sists of four company executives and four representatives of jobbers. 
The company’s representatives are the general manager of the Lan- 
caster Division of the Armstrong Cork Company, the general sales 
manager, the general superintendent, and the assistant general man- 
ager. The four representatives of the jobbers are elected each year by 
the jobbers in attendance at the annual jobbers’ convention, one jobber 
being elected for one year (and not eligible for immediate reelection) 
from each of four geographical sections of the country. The Policy 
Committee meets at least twice a year, the company bearing all ex- 
penses of its members and paying an honorarium of $20 per day to 
each jobber’s representative for each day the Committee is in session. 
The Policy Committee has authority to consider and advise on ques- 
tions of mutual interest to the company and its jobbers as a group in 
respect to (@) manufacturing policies, including the wisdom of plant 
expansion, (0) inspection and grading, (c) shipping and traffic, (d) 
new patterns and grades, (e) advertising and merchandising policies. 
All decisions of the committee involving the appropriation of funds 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Directors of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. The company agrees that no step in respect 
to the matters on which the Policy Committee is given authority and 
which might vitally affect the merchandising interest of jobbers will 
be taken without prior consultation with the Policy Committee. The 
company also agrees that the Policy Committee will not be discon- 
tinued without prior notice of one year to all jobbers. 

It is the feeling of the company that the establishment of the 
Policy Committee will remove from the minds of jobbers the last 
trace of fear of the possibility of the company making any change in 
policy detrimental to their interests. If this proves to be the case the 
company will be in a position to make the jobber far more useful than 
would otherwise be possible. With reasonable assurance of the per- 
manence of Armstrong business, the jobber can be induced to expand 
and strengthen his floor-covering department. He can be shown the 
profitableness of training his salesmen in the selling of linoleum; of 
making stock and sales reports to the company and utilizing fully all 
of the operating statistics with which he is provided; of carrying ade- 
quate stocks of the company’s products and of undertaking appropri- 
ate methods of advertising and selling. In short, there is every reason 
to believe that the establishment of the Policy Committee (combined 
with various other steps that have been taken to secure jobber good 
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will) will result in securing from the jobbers their energetic and 
intelligent co-operation. 










IV. ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES WITH DEALERS 


Reference has previously been made to the various training ac- 
tivities of the company which are designed to educate dealers and 
their employees in the selling and laying of linoleum. It also has been 
inferred that the company’s price system has been so designed as to 
enable dealers to compete with one another on an equitable basis. All 
dealers in a given locality and buying the same volume of goods pur- 
chase at the same prices. It remains only to describe the promotional 
activities carried on by the company to help dealers sell. 

This can best be done by outlining in some detail the 1927 spring 
campaign which the company conducted with its dealers. The cam- 
paign was carried on jointly by the advertising and field selling or- 
ganizations. It extended over the period from April 4 to May 6 and 
called for the placing of between eight and ten advertisements in 
newspapers in practically all important cities in the country. This 
newspaper advertising reached approximately 14,000,000 people. 

The campaign was opened on February 28 with the mailing of a 
broadside to every retailer on the company’s list. This broadside in- 
formed the dealer of the newspaper advertising campaign being started 
April 4 and invited him to take advantage of it by ordering a stand- 
ard window display called “The Town Crier,” to be placed in his 
window during the campaign. The display was illustrated and de- 
scribed in the broadside. It was offered free to all dealers returning 
the inclosed postcard. The company offered along with the display a 
sheet of suggestions for the dealer’s own newspaper advertising, and 
nine cuts for use in newspapers. Inclosed with the broadside was a 
sheet showing in actual size the newspaper advertisements to be run 
by the company during the campaign. This sheet also carried a list 
of the cities in which newspaper advertising was to be run, together 
with the names and circulation of the newspapers to be used. 

The first broadside was followed by a second, mailed two weeks 
later. This was sent only to those dealers who purchased Armstrong 
products in 1925 and 1926. This broadside was much larger than the 
first, measuring 191428 inches. It carried several articles directing 
the dealer’s attention to the spring-cleaning habit of housewives and 
the possibility of capitalizing upon it. It also outlined the Armstrong 
advertising plans for 1927, both in magazines and newspapers. The 
center spread of the broadside was devoted to a repetition of the offer 
of “The Town Crier” window display. In order to induce dealers to 
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order the display the point was made that local newspaper advertis- 
ing did not indicate to the consumer where the product might be 
bought, but that a display in the dealer’s window would do this. A 
return postcard was attached to the broadside for the convenience of 
the dealer in ordering the display. 

Even before the first broadside was sent to dealers, initial steps 
had been taken to equip salesmen for active participation in the spring 
campaign. A bulletin describing in full the plans for the campaign 
was sent to all salesmen in January. In this bulletin it was announced 
that portfolios containing proofs and insertion schedules of the spring 
campaign would be sent to each branch office by February 15. The 
copy theme of the campaign was described briefly. Stress was placed 
upon the importance of getting retailers and jobbers, not only to ad- 
vertise, but also to carry adequate stocks to take full advantage of the 
campaign. The importance of getting dealers to run local “tie-in” 
campaigns was of course emphasized. Brief reference was made to the 
broadsides that were to be sent out to dealers. The attention of the 
sales force was also called to the fact that one goal in the 1927 spring 
campaign was to secure window displays in six thousand stores. 

The balance of the bulletin was devoted to a description of the 
salesman’s kit and the responsibility of the salesman in the campaign. 
The salesman’s kit contained a full assortment of illustrative ma- 
terials to be shown to merchants. These materials included the fol- 
lowing: (1) reproductions and descriptions of several elaborate 
“loan” displays; (2) reproductions and descriptions of a number of 
cut-out displays for use in display windows and linoleum depart- 
ments; (3) reproductions and descriptions of “The Town Crier” 
window display, with installation instructions; (4) reproductions and 
descriptions of a number of hangers and signs for use in display win- 
dows and linoleum departments; (5) leaflets in which were repro- 
duced a number of advertisements, cuts of which the company of- 
fered without charge to dealers; (6) illustrative letters and letter 
folders suggesting the kind of material the company would supply to 
dealers who wished to tie in with the Armstrong campaign by local 
direct advertising; (7) blank requisitions for selling helps for dealers. 

Salesmen were instructed to send in all requisitions for display 
material in duplicate, and to be sure that they were correctly filled 
out. They were also warned not to let requisition forms fall into the 
hands of jobbers’ salesmen, as special forms had been provided for 
them. Special attention was called to the importance of indicating on 
the requisition the date on which the dealer planned to start his dis- 
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play, in order properly to time the shipment. To assist the salesman 
in making delivery promises he was informed of the approximate time 
necessary to make deliveries from Lancaster to the various sections 
of the country. 

The “loan” displays before mentioned were displays of an un- 
usually elaborate nature to be routed from dealer to dealer, each deal- 
er using the display one week and then forwarding it to another deal- 
er. The bulletin issued in January to salesmen carried instructions 
both to salesmen and branch managers as to methods of arranging 
routes for “loan” displays. Special attention was called to the need 
for the selection of dealers whose windows were adapted to the dis- 
plays. Dealers were required to pay transportation costs on the dis- 
plays. 

In conclusion, a booklet which the company offered to its dealers 
to help them in direct advertising may be briefly described. In this 
booklet the company undertook first to explain to the dealer the value 
of direct advertising. It then gave specific instructions in the organiz- 
ing of mail campaigns. In these instructions the company indicated 
methods of securing names, the best time to write. and the most suit- 
able subject matter to use in writing home owners, new home build- 
ers, new tenants, farmers, doctors, dentists, restaurant owners, and 
various other classes of prospects. The greater part of the booklet was 
devoted to reproductions of sample letters with which the company 
agreed to supply dealers. The company also expressed its willingness 
to purchase any letter which a dealer might prefer for his own pur- 
poses, in the event that the letters suggested did not meet require- 
ments. 

The 1927 spring campaign is illustrative of the manner in which 
the company mobilizes all its selling forces in the two main selling 
seasons, spring and fall. It is of interest to note the thoroughness with 
which selling and advertising activities were co-ordinated for cam- 
paign purposes. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the sole task 
of the sales force during the campaign was to effect a dealer “tie-up” 
with the advertising program by seeing that all dealers and jobbers 
were adequately stocked and were induced to make maximum use of 
company display material and local advertising, both general and 
direct. 

James L. PALMER 
UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















WHEAT-POOL COST AND PRICE COMPARISONS 


Not long ago the statement was made by the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association in its publication, Co-operation in the United 
States, that the “figures indicate that it costs from two to five times 
as much to market wheat through a pool as through the open market.” 
The present writer, in reviewing this publication in the December 
Journal of Political Economy, charged that the remark above quoted 
was “clearly misleading when one considers that the costs incurred 
by the pool bring the grain in many cases to the ultimate consumer, 
while the costs reflected in the elevator margins are generally incurred 
in getting the grain merely to the terminal elevator.” 

Because of the technical nature of the question, it seems fitting to 
explain further the position which was taken by the reviewer. He be- 
lieves that it is practically impossible to compare directly the per 
bushel pool marketing costs of the wheat pools in the United States 
with the costs incurred in marketing in the “old-fashioned” regular 
way, and that attempts made to do this fail because of the following 
reasons. 

I. COST COMPARISONS 


The data for such comparisons are entirely inadequate. The most 
accurate method for determining the average marketing charge per 
bushel of wheat would require inspection of the books of a great many 
independent grain marketing concerns which are not open for such 
inspection. If this information were available it might be possible to 
trace shipments of wheat from producers until they lodged in the 
hands of “proximal” consumers, that is, millers and exporters, and to 
find the costs of the services performed. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its inquiry into terminal mar- 
keting costs, endeavored to do this in a general way through its grain- 
flow study, which attempted to ascertain per bushel costs that were 
attributable to country handling and terminal handling before the 
grain found itself in consumers’ hands. After freight charges had been 
deducted, the average price spread as found by this method between 
wheat purchased and sold, that is, between price paid the farmer and 
price secured by terminal middlemen, amounted to 13.63 cents per 
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bushel for the years 1912—13 to 1916-17, and 18.89 cents per bushel 
for the year 1919-20." 

Questions may well be raised as to whether the spreads as found 
by the Federal Trade Commission can justly be compared with the 
pool costs because of the changed conditions of the two periods which 
are concerned in the comparison. Both the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion figures, which pertain to the years 1912-13 to 1916-17 and to 
1919-20, and pool figures, which cover the years after 1922-23, are 
liable to bias caused by the deranging effects of the war. It is perti- 
nent also that the Federal Trade Commission margin data do not 
allow for differences due to grade and quality. While a spread of 3 
cents per bushel my be “quite right” on one grade and quality of 
wheat and one of 17 or 18 cents per bushel “quite right” for another 
grade and quality, in this case all wheats were lumped together in 
securing the average margin. Furthermore, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission margins are a summation of margins in all reporting states, 
thus rendering difficult a comparison in smaller areas which might 
prove more homogeneous. 

Attempts to compare the costs of the two methods often err in 
assuming that a pool either performs all of the middleman functions 
in taking the grain from the grower and depositing it with the proxi- 
mal consumer, or in assuming that a pool performs only the country 
middleman functions.? The general assumption that a pool performs 
all middleman functions needs qualification to the extent that all pool 
wheat is not sold to “proximal” consumers. A small percentage (ap- 
proximately 5—10 per cent) of the wheat in southwestern pools, for 
example, is sold to dealers in the terminal markets.’ Pool costs, to be 
theoretically comparable, must therefore account for an additional 
middleman charge on this portion marketed by the pool through the 
regular trade channels. Calculating the extent of the required correc- 
tion involves the difficulty of getting independent marketing figures. 


*The Grain Trade, Report of the Federal Trade Commission, Vol. IV, pp. 
77-79 (see Table 58). The transportation charge for the 1912-13 to 1916-17 
period amounted to 11.08 cents per bushel, and for the 1919-20 period, to 14.31 
cents per bushel. 

? James E. Boyle makes this latter assumption in a comparison of the cost 
of marketing through “four types of country elevators” and state wheat pools. 
He concludes: “In other words, it cost from two to three times as much to mar- 
ket through the pool” (Marketing of Agricultural Products [1925], pp. 222-23). 

* The author checked over the account sales of the southwestern associations 
for the 1924-25 pool at Enid, Kansas City, and Wichita in July and August, 
1925. 
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The costs of any method cannot be termed excessive when com- 
pared with another method if the expenditures increase the utility and 
thus the selling price of the wheat. If any method can get a higher 
price for wheat, a higher incidental cost will be repaid to the seller. 
The pool method, as often pointed out, brings together a Jarge volume 
of wheat which can be adjusted to buyers’ demands. If the average 
price received for pooled wheat, because of the relative merchandising 
advantage secured by this large assembly, or from a holding policy, is 
higher than it would otherwise be, the overhead expense of assembling 
or holding is taken care of. The pool cost of protein testing, although 
not peculiar to the pool method of marketing, is an expense not in- 
curred by many independent dealers, but it permits the pool to com- 
pete to advantage with other dealers in selling high protein wheat to 
millers. 

Comparisons of the cost of the two methods commonly err in that 
they do not consider costs in terms of volume marketed. The pool 
costs of the Southwest Wheat Growers’ Association have been seen to 
vary greatly for the three years 1922-23, 1923-24, and 1924-25.‘ 
The cause of part of the difference evidently lies in overhead expense 
reduction as the volume of wheat marketed increases. If the costs of 
the pool method are to be compared with the costs of marketing 
through the regular channels, where can the economies of large-scale 
marketing be said to stop? A logical measure of the efficiency of the 
two methods, in terms of cost comparisons, must consider the possi- 
bility, in the case of each method, of lowered costs with an increased 
volume of operations.°® 

Because of the difficulties involved in attempting such cost com- 
parisons with inadequate statistics, this paper is content to point out 
the uselessness of attempting any. Figures which will prove either 
method more expensive must be based upon direct personal investiga- 
tion of the accounting books, which are at the present inaccessible to 
disinterested students of the problem. 


II. PRICE COMPARISONS 


Comparisons between hard winter-wheat pool prices and the aver- 
age of independent winter-wheat prices are also quite unsatisfactory 


* Journal of Political Economy, XXXIV, No. 6, 777. The influence of vol- 
ume on costs for this association is more comprehensively examined by the writer 
in the Co-operative Marketing Journal, February, 1927. 

* The pools hope to gain control of a large part of the crop. A careful ap- 
praisal of each item of cost would need to be made to determine how each per- 
centage increase in volume would affect cost. 
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because of the paucity of statistical information covering a sufficient 
period for study.° There are no published sources of information 
from which the average price paid the grower outside of the pools can 
be established. If the local station prices could be secured by grades 
and qualities and weighted by quantities sold at the various dates for 
any station, prices averaged for the year could be compared with the 
pool prices paid. Such a comparison would show whether all growers 
outside of the pool on the average secured more or less than the pool 
price. Local station prices are not available for the study, as only a 
few newspapers in the area publish the local price of wheat, either 
daily or weekly, and then the prices given are not entirely reliable. 
The Wichita papers, for example, furnish daily local station prices, 
but competent authorities have suggested that local station prices as 
thus reported do not actually represent sales prices, as actual sales are 
made at prices either higher or lower, depending upon the bargaining 
position of farmer or dealer. 

Another source of information on independent prices would be 
the accounting books of the independent concerns. These unfortu- 
nately are not available.’ An average price to the grower of Kansas 
wheat is compiled by Secretary J. C. Mohler, of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, but the method of securing the average price 
does not result in an average price statistically comparable with the 
price paid by the pools.* His price does not pertain to crop years, and 
is in reality but a careful estimate. Neither does the Department of 
Agriculture monthly grower price, as calculated for individual states, 
attempt more than an approximate measurement of average prices 
based upon the advices of the co-operating crop reporters. The 
monthly grower price is the average price to growers as of the fifteenth 
of each month. The monthly prices so obtained are combined into a 
yearly average price, weighted for volume marketed monthly. 

A more satisfactory comparison of pool and non-pool prices was 
made by the Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing Association for 
the 1924 pool. Pool selling prices in Kansas City were averaged and 


* This discussion is based upon a study of hard winter-wheat prices, but the 
conclusion applies throughout the wheat-growing states. 

*The author found from inquiry while in Kansas and Oklahoma in 1925 
that the prices paid by dealers could not be obtained except at considerable ex- 
pense and trouble to the dealers. 

*Twenty-Fourth Biennial Report, Kansas State Board of Agriculture, pp. 
570, 572. The Kansas average price of winter wheat as given. by Secretary 
Mohler was 87 cents per bushel in 1923 and $1.07 in 1924. 
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compared with an average of Kansas City prices, weighted in an at- 
tempt to account for quantity sold and the premiums being paid for 
protein. The price of No. 2 Hard 12 per cent protein wheat, a typical 
grade and quality, each day was multiplied by the daily receipts (each 
car assumed capacity of 1,400 bushels) to get sales value for the day. 
For example, on July 1, 1924, 68 cars were received, or 95,200 bushels 
(1,400 68), at a price of $1.15, the approximate price for No. 2 
Hard 12 per cent protein wheat. The sales value for the day was thus 
$109,480. The cumulative total of daily sales values for the year 
divided by the number of bushels marketed during the year secured 
an average market price. Secretary Downie stated, in regard to this 
method: “We have made a careful check of the receipts on the Kan- 
sas City market for the 1924 crop and the prices received. We find 
that of the 1924 crop, 92,006,600 bushels were sold on the Kansas 
City market, and that the average price received was $1.33671 per 
bushel. The average price received by the association for its wheat 
sold on the Kansas City market for the 1924 season is $1.48043.’” 

Two general difficulties are incidental to using this computation 
of an average Kansas City price for 1924-25 as the basis of a com- 
parison between pool prices and independent prices. In the first place, 
the year 1924-25 was characterized by a rising market, which made a 
holding policy very profitable. In some other year, holding might re- 
sult in a distinct loss. Second, there is a wide range in prices paid due 
to variations in grade, quality, and protein, so that average prices for 
any year or for any day or week can at best be but rough estimates 
of the actual price paid. 

The general method of comparing prices received by the pool at 
Kansas City with average Kansas City prices, of a particular grade 
which is thought to be representative, commends itself, however, as 
practical, although only for rough comparison, when the trend of the 
market is taken into account. A more accurate basis for comparing 
the Kansas City price received by the pool and the average price paid 
in Kansas City would be afforded by taking the monthly pool price 
and monthly average of non-pool prices. This would give a compari- 
son of prices obtained monthly by both methods, and thus would take 
account of the influence of rising or falling markets. A comparison of 

° E. R. Downie, secretary, “Report of The Kansas Co-operative Wheat Mar- 
keting Association,” Wheat Growers’ Journal, September 1, 1925. The operating 
sheet from which this estimate has been made is in the hands of the author. It 


has been checked, for serious misinterpretation, with the Kansas City Grain 
Market Review, from which its price data were taken. 
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the prices secured bv the pool in Kansas City during certain days, for 
specified grades and qualities of wheat, with non-pool prices in Kansas 
City for the same kinds of wheat would be even more desirable for 
testing the ability of the pool to get “top prices.” The pools do not 
release this information because of the competitive nature of their 
business. 

This paper has attempted to point out the unreliability inherent 
in comparisons between the costs of, and prices obtained by, the two 
divergent systems of wheat marketing. Before satisfactory compari- 
sons can be made, it will be necessary to obtain more detailed figures 
from representative wheat firms and wheat pools. With the present 
keen competition regarding the merits of the two systems, such com- 
parisons can be expected only through governmental inquiry. 


Joseru G. Knapp 


INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 
WasurncrTon, D.C. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Labor Problem in the United States and Great Britain. By 
WarrEN B. Catiin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1926. Pp. x+559. 

The labor problem as Mr. Catlin sees it is not peculiar to those 
who work for wages, but is of equally great concern to employer and 
consumer as well. He observes the wage earner’s chief interest center- 
ing around a desire for self-realization—for a larger, richer life. More 
material but quite as involved are the perplexities of the employer in 
securing and retaining, so long as it is needed, an adequate and com- 
petent labor-force, at rates of pay that will leave him a profit when 
goods are sold and expenses paid. And finally, the consumer expects 
regular and efficient service at a fair price. 

In passing to the second part of this work the author, under the 
heading ‘“‘Grievances,”’ discusses those factors, unemployment, wages, 
concentration of wealth, etc., which tend to aggravate the worker in 
his pursuit of a livelihood, while in part three we read with intense 
interest the development and functioning of that strong institution of 
labor, unionism, in pressing the worker’s claims for a greater share in 
the product of his labor. The concluding chapter in this section, 
“Value and Limitations,” treats adequately of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this institution to society. 

The next and last two sections, “Labor Politics,” and “Collec- 
tivism,” present a most interesting picture of these two outgrowths of 
unionism which have been used to promote the cause of the common 
man. Mr. Catlin, in addition to offering a new approach to the sub- 
ject selected, has written in a very pleasing style which makes this 
book doubly enjoyable. His ability to abstract the essentials from the 
great mass of literature, which relate to this problem in the two coun- 
tries, and reduce it to a unified form is well demonstrated. This work 
presents the very essence of the subject without the preponderance of 
details which many of the earlier and even contemporary books con- 
tain. 
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Ouroboros or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. By GarEt 
GarRRETT. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1926. 
Pp. vii+101. Price, $1.00. 

The title of this book is taken from the name of a fabulous snake 
which swallowed its own tail. Its purport is that men are becoming 
the servants instead of the masters of the machinery and the resulting 
industrial organization which they have created. It does not tell the 
whole story but it does point out some very vital problems with which 
the public at large and industrial leaders in particular must grapple. 
It is a book which should stimulate thought and it is especially to be 
recommended to those who are so close to detailed shop problems that 
they fail to appreciate the significance of the affects of their efforts. 





Salesmanship Applied. By Paut W. Ivey. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company, 1925. Pp. vii+333. 

This volume forms the essential part of a course on salesmanship 
known as “The Paul Ivey Salesmanship Institute.” Its several sec- 
tions are: What is Salesmanship?, Creative Salesmanship, Building 
Values, Types of Customers, Why Customers Buy, Selling One’s Per- 
sonality, How to Build Personality, The Selling Process, Opening the 
Sale, Closing the Sale, Super-Salesmanship. 

If one believes in “super-salesmanship” and “high-pressure sell- 
ing” the principles presented in this book are essentially sound. There 
is little question that in selling certain types of articles the methods 
described here should be employed. On the other hand, there are 
many kinds of goods which could not be marketed to the best advan- 
tage in the fashion advocated here. 

The book is very easily read. It gives the impression of being 
composed from stenographic notes of Professor Ivey’s lectures. As a 
result it is conversational, verbose, and there are frequent repetitions 
all of which are not undesirable in lectures of a popular sort but 
which do not add to the scholarly character of the presentation in 
book form. 

These very defects from the academic point of view are, perhaps, 
desirable features in rendering this volume attractive to the “man-in- 
the-street” for whom it scems unquestionably to be intended. The 
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bright and breezy style will lead him on and there is no question but 
that there is a great deal in this book which it is highly desirable for 
the average salesman to know. 

In its place this volume has an important service to render and it 
is well arranged to meet the need for which it was planned. 


Harvard Business Reports, Vol. 1. Compiled and published for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, George F. 
Baber Foundation, Harvard University. Chicago and New 
York: A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. Pp. xix-++- 561. 

This is the first of what is proposed to be a series of volumes of 
business “cases,” similar in purpose to the well-known “case-books” 
in the field of law. It is the next development following the “problem” 
books prepared in certain business fields by members of the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity. It differs from these volumes in several respects: (1) it contains 
cases in a variety of fields whereas the problem books were each lim- 
ited to a single field, (2) different statements, purporting to be fac- 
tual, are made, but no questions are asked at the end of a case nor is 
the problem represented by the case explicitly formulated. 

The organization of the material more nearly resembles that of a 
case book on law than was true of the problem books, but the method 
of presentation is essentially the same. The volume contains in all 
149 cases selected from 3500 which were collected. To some readers 
the variety of cases included may be an advantage, while to others the 
contrary may be true. In any event, a very wide range of material 
and type of concern is covered. 

This volume is, of course, a further attempt to make use of facts 
as a basis for instruction in the handling of practical problems and for 
a development of sound business theory. There can be no question of 
the fundamental soundness of this idea which deserves all possible 
encouragement. 

The book suffers from much the same fault as its predecessors— 
the problem books—in that the data for any particular case are too 
brief and too specialized to make it possible to obtain an adequate 
conception of the setting of the case. It would have been a distinct im- 
provement if 50 cases only had been presented instead of 150 and 
those 50 given in much greater detail. 
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Trust Departments in Banks and Trust Companies. By Cray 
Herrick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1925. 
Pp. xii+-435. 

This volume is devoted to a discussion of a phase of banking 
which is rapidly growing in importance. It explains comprehensively 
yet briefly the services of a trust department of a bank in its various 
capacities as corporate trustee, as trustee for different kinds of person- 
al trusts, in connection with customers’ securities, as transfer agent, 
registrar for stocks and bonds, in the reorganization of corporations 
and in the payment of coupons and dividends. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the book is the presenta- 
tion and discussion of forms for large, medium, and small trust depart- 
ments. This facilitates a comprehension of the trust activities and 
should serve as a useful guide to trust officers in preparing forms for 
their departments. 

Included as appendices are several forms of trust agreements, 
schedules of fees and other useful data concerning trust departments. 

One of the most helpful features of the book is the excellent bibli- 
ography which comes at the end of each chapter. References are made 
to articles as well as to bound volumes. 

The volume is well organized, well written and distinctly valuable 


to anyone desiring a knowledge of this function of a bank. 
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